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Introduction 


Why write yet another Hebrew textbook? In brief, because 
existing Hebrew grammars tend to focus on only a few aspects of 
language, and studies in applied linguistics show that their 
educational approach does not work well. This textbook integrates 
some of the best features of existing Hebrew grammars with a new 
approach designed to promote better learning outcomes. The first 
two sections of this introduction explain the linguistic and 
educational reasons for this paradigm shift. They will be of interest 
to teachers. Students may want to skip to the third section on the 
use of the book. 


Language and Learning 


Almost all Hebrew grammars use what applied linguists refer 
to as a Grammar-Translation Method. It originated with the 
teaching of Latin in seventeenth-century English “grammar” 
schools. Grammar Translation organizes the chapters of a textbook 
according to a logical description of Hebrew grammar. Translation 
exercises at the end of each chapter illustrate and reinforce the 
grammar rules taught in the chapter. 

According to applied linguists, Grammar Translation “is a 
method for which there is no theory. There is no literature that 
offers a rationale or justification for it or that attempts to relate it to 
issues in linguistics, psychology, or educational theory.” 
Moreover, studies have shown that it does not work well as an 
educational method. No matter how well they are explained and 
how thoroughly they are drilled, students do not learn forms in the 


‘Jack C. Richards and Theodore S. Rodgers, Approaches and 
Methods in Language Teaching (Cambridge Language Teaching Library; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 7. 
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logical order of the textbook.” In an age when teaching is 
becoming increasingly learner-centered, the Grammar-Translation 
Method tends to be teacher-centered. Janice Yalden suggests that 
“the relationship between teacher and learner is that of the classical 
teacher-centred methodology.” It does “not dwell on the learning 
process, on individual needs, or on any of the other considerations 
that teachers and materials writers take for granted now.” 
Memorization is the predominant learning method. This appeals to 
a limited number of learners, and seems out of place in 
contemporary academic settings that prize critical thinking and 
recognize a variety of intelligences and learning styles. In brief, 
Grammar Translation tends to be teacher-centered and has been 
shown not to work well as an educational method. 

The awareness seems to be growing in biblical studies that 
yearlong grammar courses do not prepare students adequately to 
read the Hebrew Bible. Ehud Ben Zvi expresses the experience of 
many when he says that “after finishing an introductory Hebrew 
course, the intermediate reader often finds that there is still a gap 
between his or her reading ability and the demands of the biblical 
texts.”* He wrote his textbook for a second year course designed to 
bridge that gap. Others have added a few exegetical elements to 
already long first-year grammars. Because of the many new 


* Catherine Doughty, “Acquiring Competence in a Second Language: 
Form and Function,” in Learning Foreign and Second Languages: 
Perspectives in Research and Scholarship, ed. Heidi Byrnes (Teaching 
Languages, Literatures, and Cultures; New York: Modern Language 
Association, 1998), 128-133; P. Skehan, “Second Language Acquisition 
Research and Task-Based Instruction,” in Challenge and Change in 
Language Teaching, eds. J. Willis and D. Willis (Oxford: Heinemann, 
1996), 18, cited in Richards and Rogers, 249. 

? Principles of Course Design for Language Teaching (New 
Directions in Language Teaching; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1987), 52. 

* Ehud Ben Zvi et al., Readings in Biblical Hebrew: An Intermediate 
Textbook, (Yale Language Series; New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1993), vii. 
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demands in the curriculum of theological schools, few theological 
students will be willing to dedicate more time to learning Hebrew. 
Many students and faculty in religious studies programs may also 
welcome a shorter and more effective route to proficiency in 
Hebrew exegesis. 

In addition, the theory of language that Grammar Translation 
appears to assume is problematic. Contemporary linguists have 
extensively criticized the idea of a universal, logical grammar 
(largely identified with English grammar), question the centrality 
of syntax, and generally use broader definitions of language that 
include things like semantics and pragmatics. No linguistic reasons 
exist for focusing almost exclusively on grammar. 

In contemporary North American culture, it is common for 
students and even faculty to think language learning is unnecessary 
to understand literature from another culture. In theological 
schools, many faculty and students think learning biblical 
languages is largely irrelevant to theological education. 
Unfortunately, Hebrew grammars tend to confirm this suspicion by 
teaching grammar with little reference to wider issues of language 
and meaning. 

Hebrew grammars do show some limited influences from 
applied linguistics in three areas: the organization of the grammar 
from simple to complex, references to “inductive” learning, and 
the teaching of vocabulary in descending order of frequency. First, 
the idea of organizing grammatical forms from simple to complex 
was introduced in 1899 by Henry Sweet, one of a number of 
linguists advocating reform.” Thus in Hebrew grammars the noun 
comes before the verb and strong verbs before weak verbs. 
However, in other respects, Hebrew grammars retain a logical 
order. For example, verb stems or binyanim are usually taught in 
the logical order they appear on a verb chart. The problem with 
this is that the most commonly occurring verbs in Hebrew are 
weak verbs (to say, to be, to do, etc.) and some appear exclusively 
or frequently in derived stems (to speak, to command, to make 
known, to save). The effect of keeping these frequent and 


? The Practical Study of Language, cited in Richards and Rogers, 10. 
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meaningful aspects to the end of a yearlong course is to prolong 
and make more difficult the learning of real Hebrew. In addition, 
the detail and complexity of the discussion of each topic often 
makes even the supposedly simple aspects of grammar complex 
for the learner. This text begins teaching weak verb forms and 
derived stems early in the book so that, by the end of the book, 
with frequent encounter, they are no longer difficult. 

Second, some Hebrew grammars claim to be partially 
inductive because they use genuine biblical passages in the 
exercises. These are more realistic and meaningful than the 
artificial sentences of older grammars. By inductive learning of 
grammar, however, applied linguists normally mean that learners 
are exposed to grammar before they have learned or been taught it. 
This is not the case when the biblical exercises have been chosen 
and edited so that they do not contain anything students have not 
already been taught deductively. 

The third area of limited influence is the learning of 
vocabulary in descending order of frequency. In the 1950s and 60s 
the use of frequency counts to structure the learning of vocabulary 
was an important feature of the Oral/Situational Approach. Hebrew 
for Biblical Interpretation is one of the few Hebrew textbooks that 
extends this principle to the learning of grammar in descending 
order of frequency. 

Although I have tried to state as clearly as possible the 
problems with Grammar Translation, I am not advocating the 
wholesale rejection of the method. Communicative Language 
Approaches in contemporary applied linguistics are primarily for 
developing fluency in modern languages. Grammar Translation 
works against fluency, but has its advantages in biblical studies 
where scholarly literature often discusses vocabulary and grammar. 
Grammar Translation is a quick way for some learners to 
understand and engage in those discussions. This textbook retains 
many of the best features of the Grammar-Translation Method. 
Chapters are organized according to a systematic description of 
Hebrew grammar and the descriptions are clear and concise. 
Examples and exercises are from the Hebrew Bible and include 
both narrative and poetic texts. Verb charts are included. 
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Vocabularies include all words occurring one hundred times or 
more and are organized in descending order of frequency. The 
grammar and vocabulary chapters have been kept separate from 
the exegesis chapters so that those using the Grammar-Translation 
Method can skip over the exegetical chapters. I have tried to 
include some of the best aspects of Grammar Translation, and 
enhance it with another approach designed to provide better 
learning outcomes. 


Integrating Exegesis 

Studies in applied linguistics show that people learn a 
language, even the grammar, better in the context of meaningful 
communication. One way to apply this in biblical studies would be 
to have students learn Modern Hebrew either before or during the 
learning of Biblical Hebrew. For biblical studies, a more direct 
approach is to integrate the learning of grammar into the 
meaningful, communicative context of interpretation. The word 
“interpretation” in the title refers to exegesis, by which I mean the 
critical methods of interpretation used by biblical scholars. 

Integrating exegesis makes the learning of grammar relevant 
and more interesting to students. An attempt has been made to 
choose reading exercises from passages of broad cultural 
significance that will be of interest to both general education and 
theological students. They are then motivated to continue to use 
Hebrew and retain or expand their skills. However, even if students 
take only one Hebrew course, they learn things of enduring value 
about the use of Hebrew in biblical interpretation. 

Integrating exegesis also engages a broader range of learning 
styles. Students who are less able at memorizing grammar rules 
and vocabulary may be able to engage critical, exegetical skills. At 
the same time, for those who do further study, the textbook lays a 
solid foundation. My experience in combining the teaching of 
Hebrew and exegesis is that a broader range of students is able to 
become more capable and knowledgeable in the use of Hebrew for 
exegesis in a shorter period of time. 

Teaching grammar in the context of exegesis also assumes a 
better theory of language. It is neither necessary nor desirable in an 
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introductory course to introduce the technical language of 
semantics, pragmatics, or discourse analysis to do this. Biblical 
scholars have traditionally discussed the broader meaning of 
language in relation to exegesis. For example, historical, genre, 
and tradition criticism discuss the social and historical context of 
language. Form and rhetorical criticism discuss the way larger 
discourses join units together to create meaning. Integrating the 
teaching of Hebrew with the teaching of exegesis, therefore, 
presupposes better linguistic theory. 


How to Use This Textbook 


This textbook integrates the learning of grammar and 
exegesis in order to make the learning of grammar more interesting 
and so that learners can develop more rapidly the ability to engage 
in exegesis themselves. 

In order to simplify the learning of Hebrew, and make room 
for discussions of exegesis, this book teaches indicators. Many 
Hebrew teachers have students memorize the Qal stem of the 
strong verb and then point out the differences in the other stems 
and weak verbs. The indicators are not all differences between 
paradigms, only those that occur on almost all forms. They 
correspond not to all identifying features of a paradigm, but to 
those few features that experienced readers come to recognize 
intuitively as indicating a verb form or a weak root most 
consistently. 

The textbook notes exceptions to the indicators that might 
confuse learners. I recommend memorizing the Qal stem of the 
strong verb, but thereafter the use of indicators should reduce the 
need for memorization and get learners reading and identifying 
forms faster. 

In order to begin reading Hebrew as quickly as possible, the 
organization of the book is according to frequency and significance 
for understanding. For this reason I pass quickly over Masoretic 


* Even in full paradigms, there are ambiguous forms. In addition, the 
logical consistency verb charts appear to present is misleading because they 
often leave out alternate forms. 
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pointing and move quickly to verb conjugations. Because the most 
frequently occurring verbs in Hebrew (to say, to be, to do, etc.) are 
all weak verbs, these are introduced from the beginning. This 
means that early chapters, like Chapters 6 and 7 on the Imperfect, 
are challenging because they cover a lot of difficult material. But 
students usually have more time and energy early in the term and, 
with practice, these essential aspects of the language will no longer 
seem so difficult. 

As well as being organized in descending order of frequency 
and meaning, the chapters are organized for easy reference, 
because people do not learn forms in logical order. In this regard, it 
is important for students to realize that they do not need to 
memorize everything in a chapter before moving on. Each chapter 
usually indicates the most important points, by placing them at the 
beginning of the chapter or section, and includes many details and 
exceptions later in the chapter that learners may encounter in 
reading and need to look up again to refresh their memory. 

Because dictionaries are mines of exegetical information, the 
book begins early teaching the use of a Biblical Hebrew dictionary. 
For this reason, there is no English to Hebrew glossary and 
exercises in the early chapters have a few words that have not been 
in the vocabulary lists, so students learn to use a dictionary. In later 
chapters, when the vocabularies ask them to memorize the word, 
then they have already begun to learn it in context. Similarly, 
exercises include some forms and constructions not yet introduced 
(often with explanatory footnotes to avoid too much confusion). 
When students later learn the theory, they are able to recognize its 
relevance in practice. 

This book tries to use simple English and avoid technical 
terms. Some textbooks contain so many difficult English words 
and technical terminology that students almost have to learn two 
new languages. Technical terms have their place. When they are 
necessary and useful, the text includes a definition with the first 
use of grammatical or technical terms. The book also lists more 
technical or alternative names in case the reader encounters these 
in other books. 
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While this textbook was initially written to address 
educational needs in the theological curriculum, I have designed it 
in a way that allows for use in a variety of different contexts, 
courses, and approaches. The exegetical chapters and exercises 
focus on historical and literary methods widely used by biblical 
scholars in both theology and religion. This should allow for its use 
by people from a range of perspectives in theology and religion. 
These chapters are also intentionally brief so that teachers can add 
perspectives and exercises relevant to them and their students. 

This textbook was originally designed for a yearlong 
introduction to Biblical Hebrew course, but with the growing 
variety of intensive and short language courses being offered by 
theological schools in mind. It is well suited to intensive, summer 
courses because it is concise, uses indicators to reduce 
memorization, and is designed to get students reading Biblical 
Hebrew as quickly as possible. If the exegetical chapters were 
supplemented with exegetical articles and handbooks, it could be 
used as a textbook in language tools for exegesis courses. Because 
it teaches the most frequent and significant aspects of Hebrew in 
the beginning, it is sufficient for shorter courses. Even if a course 
covered only the first fifteen chapters, students would have learned 
many of the most important features of Hebrew and exegetical 
skills of enduring value. The final chapter could then be used to 
integrate these skills. 

In my own development as a teacher of Biblical Hebrew, I 
found it difficult to give up some of the content of the Grammar- 
Translation Method by which I had learned, even if it was for 
better learning outcomes. I was encouraged along this road as I 
discovered that learners were better able to remember grammar 
rules when taught in the context of exegesis. I therefore understand 
that it may be tempting for teachers and certain types of learners to 
skip over the exegetical chapters. I would encourage you to use 
them to make the teaching and learning of Hebrew more 
interesting and relevant and thereby promote deeper learning. 


Chapter 1 


Consonants 


The sounds of a language can be divided into consonants and 
vowels. Vowels are sounds that involve a continuous stream of air 
with only slight friction. Consonants are sounds that involve 
closing or partial closing of the flow of air. In English, the vowels 
are a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes y. All other letters are consonants. 
Hebrew was originally written only with consonants. You will 
learn about how the vowels are indicated in the next chapter. The 
following consonants make up the Hebrew alphabet: 


Letter Name Sound 


N ?aleph (awlef) a stoppage of air 

bet (bayt) borv 

gimel  (geemel) 
(dawlet) 
(hay) 
(vawv) 
(za-yin) 
(chayt) ch as in “loch” 
(tayt) t 
(yod) y 
(kahf) k or ch as in “loch” 
(lahmed) 


(maym) 


נט|,ב|] || 


: 

ז 
ח 
站‏ 


(noon) 


OD VU 


samech (sawmech) 
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“ayin | (a-yin) a stoppage of air 


peh (pay) p or ph 
tsade ^ (tsawday) ts as in “cats” 


qoph | (qowf) q as in “plaque” 


resh (raysh) r 


ב 
W sin (seen) 8‏ 
wi shin (sheen) sh‏ 


n tav (tahv) t 


In parentheses are approximations of how the names of the letters 
of the alphabet sound in English. The dot under the h in het 
distinguishes it from the Hebrew letter he? and distinguishes the 
sound from the English letter ₪. The het’s sound occurs rarely in 
English and never at the beginning of words. 


Final Forms 


Five consonants in the table have two forms. The forms on 
the left side of the alphabet column (T =} | D 7]) are called final 
forms because they appear whenever the letter occurs at the end of 
a word. Note that all but one of the final forms seem like pulled 
down versions of the letter. The forms on the right ($ 5 J מ‎ D) 
appear when the letter is anywhere else, namely, at the beginning 
or in the middle of the word. 


BeGaD KePhaT Letters 


BeGaD KePhaT is a memory aid. The six capital letters in 
English represent the six letters (בגד כפת)‎ that each had two 
pronunciations in Medieval Hebrew. Medieval Jewish scholars 
used a dot in the center of each letter to indicate the different 
pronunciations. This dot is called a dagesh. With the dagesh, the 
movement of air stopped during pronunciation of the letter. For 
this reason these letters with the dagesh are called stops. Without 
the dagesh, the movement of air did not stop during the 
pronunciation of the letters. For this reason these letters without 
the dagesh are called spirants. In Modern Hebrew only three of 
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the BeGaD KePhaT letters are pronounced differently (D > 2). 
You might use BaK Pak to help remember them. 
BeGaD KePhaT letters are pronounced as follows: 


With Dagesh Without Dagesh 
Letter Pronunciation Letter Pronunciation 


b‏ ב 


Printing Hebrew Letters 


Hebrew is written and read from right to left across a page. 
The reader of the Hebrew Bible also turns the pages in the opposite 
direction from English. The following is an example of how the 
letters are printed by hand. The small arrows show the direction the 
pen moves. Pen strokes move from top to bottom, right to left in 
preparation for writing the next letter. 


Hebrew is printed hanging down from the line. Do not write the 
?aleph as an X. Several letters are easily confused. In your reading 
and writing, you should be careful to distinguish the letters that 
appear together in the following table: 
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1273 nn on 
גנ‎ io ע צ‎ 
ש ש ה היה‎ 


One letter extends above the line—lamed ©). Several letters 
extend below the dotted line (p Y = | "D. 


Using a Dictionary 

You may want to begin learning the alphabet and do 
exercises 1, 2, and 3 before reading this section. 

Once you have learned the alphabet, you know enough to 
begin learning to use a dictionary. One of the exercises at the end 
of this chapter is to look up several commonly occurring words. 

The best one-volume dictionary of Biblical Hebrew is F. 
Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, Hebrew and English 
Lexicon of the Old Testament. (A lexicon is a dictionary of an 
ancient language.) Although this work is quite old and the authors 
did not have the benefit of much new information, it still contains 
an impressive presentation of the considerable data then available. 
It is a mine of information for interpretation. The abbreviation 
commonly used for this work in biblical studies is BDB. 

BDB lists words under roots. These are usually three-letter 
roots. Verbs, nouns, adjectives, and so forth, listed under a three- 
letter root add different prefixes, suffixes, and vowel patterns to the 
root. The meanings of all the parts of speech listed under the root 
are related to the root meaning. The three-letter root and the root 
meaning are an abstraction created by scholars. Speakers of the 
language would determine the meaning primarily from where and 
how a word was used. But the root meaning is helpful in learning 
the language because many words do have related meanings. For 
example: 


I spoke‏ דברתי 
word‏ דבר 
cause‏ דברה 


mouth‏ מדבר 
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The three-letter roots are usually printed in the largest letters in 
BDB. Some letters are susceptible to change with the addition of 
prefixes, suffixes, or vowel patterns. For example, under the root 
בוא‎ (go in, enter, come) BDB lists a noun, R2 (entrance). The vav 
has disappeared. 

Roots with the same letters in the same positions tend to 
change in the same ways. For this reason it is convenient to 
classify roots according to the letter and whether it is the first, 
second, or third letter of the root. For example, of the roots you 
will look up in the exercise, ,מות ,בוא‎ and שוב‎ are II-vav, because 
their second letter is a vav. 

The words at the tops of columns in BDB are the first and 
last words on the page. When looking up a root, the words at the 
tops of columns may be confusing because they may appear to be 
out of alphabetic order. Thus on page 99 of BDB, the top of the 
second column has מבוא‎ because it is derived from NĀ, not 
because this is the beginning of roots beginning with .מ‎ Words 
may add letters to the beginning, middle, or end of a root or omit 
root letters. For the moment, focus on the three root letters that are 
in the largest print in the body of the columns. 

When you do exercise 4, try not to be intimidated by all you 
see on a page. Look only at the words in the largest Hebrew print 
and the definitions that immediately follow them. 

As you move toward the end of the alphabet, beware that 
BDB has an Aramaic section at the back. 

If you have trouble finding a root or word in BDB, you may 
want to try using William L. Holladay, A Concise Hebrew and 
Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testament. It lists words 
alphabetically, exactly as they are spelled. Because it abridges a 
multi-volume German dictionary that is a classic in biblical 
studies, Holladay is a useful resource. However, it does not contain 
as much information as BDB. In Holladay, the meanings of words 
are in bold print. 

Sometimes the same three letters have such different 
meanings that lexicons list them as separate roots (with the same 
letters), usually listed as I., II., IN., and so on. For example, in the 
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exercises for this lesson, Holladay lists I. דבר‎ ... turn away ... II. 
דבר‎ ... speak. 


Exercises 

1. Practice writing and saying the alphabet until you have it 
memorized. 

2. Read the following similar letters making sure that you can 
identify them correctly. Practice writing them, and make sure that 
your writing clearly distinguishes them. For example, check that 
there is a gap in your he? (71) and no gap in your het (M). 


a J ב כ‎ 
b. 171 
Qu cq 
d © D 
E» 3. i 
ox 
₪ ה ח‎ 
h v Ww 
Te "p um un 


3. Match the letters in the left column with their final forms 
in the right column. 


Kw U D 
D I = S — 


as 


4. Once you have learned the Hebrew alphabet sufficiently, 
copy the following commonly occurring roots to practice writing 
and then look up the basic meaning in BDB. In order to help you 
get started, the first word in the following list (DN) is on page 37 
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of BDB. The abbreviation immediately following indicates that 
this form is a verb. The root means “eat.” (If you glance at page 
38, you will see a number of nouns from the same root meaning 
food, a meal, even a knife.) 


אכל ישב 
אמר לקח 
בוא מות 
דבר נתן 

היה na»‏ 
הלך ראה 
OT‏ שוב 


יצא שמע 


Chapter 2 


Vowels 


Originally, Hebrew used only consonants in writing. The 
reader supplied the vowels from their knowledge of the language 
and the context. In some cases, different possibilities could create 
confusion. By the rise of the Israelite monarchy, at the beginning 
of the ninth-century B.C.E., scribes were using some consonants to 
represent vowels on the end of words: ° for final long i, \ for final 
long u, and ה‎ for the remaining vowels. The Latin name for these 
consonantal markers of vowels is matres lectionis, “mothers of 
reading." In the eighth-century B.C.E. these consonants began to be 
used within words to represent vowels. From 600 to 1000 C.E. 
families of Jewish scholars added marks to the consonantal text to 
indicate the pronunciation. These scholars are called Masoretes, 
and the marks to indicate the pronunciation are called vowel 
points. 

Hebrew vowels can be divided into three groups or classes: a, 
i (which includes e), and א‎ (which includes o). The chart on the 
next page uses the letter /2 to illustrate the position of the vowel 
points. 

The chart lists only the most frequently occurring 
combinations of vowels and vowel letters. Other less commonly 
occurring combinations are "I2 mA .מה מה‎ The last is an older 
spelling that holem vav replaced. 

Most vowel points appear under the consonant and are 
pronounced after it. The holem appears at the top left corner of the 
consonant after which it is pronounced. If a holem and the dot of W 
occurred together, then the Masoretes often wrote only one dot 
instead of two: 

instead of 27^‏ ישב 


Vowels 


In some manuscripts, the Masoretes did the same with 2: 


NÙ instead of שנא‎ 


17 


Class Sign Sound Name 
a 5 short a as in “man” patah 
| long a as in "father" qamets 
mn | longa qamets he? 
i 六 short e as in “met” segol 
5 long 6 as in “they” tsere 
מי‎ | longe tsere yod 
[a short i as in “lid” or hireq 
long i as in *machine" 
"3| longi hireq yod 
u | short o as in “hot” qamets hatuph 
מ‎ short u as in “bud” or | qibbuts 
long u as in “flute” 
in | longu shureq 
מ‎ long 0 as in “mole” holem 
מו‎ | longo holem vav 


A syllable in Hebrew is a word or part of a word consisting 
of either a consonant and a vowel (Cv), or a consonant, a vowel, 
and a consonant (CvC). (*C" stands for any consonant and “v” 
stands for any vowel.) A syllable usually does not start with a 
vowel in Hebrew (vC) or involve consonant clusters (CvCC). 
When a syllable ends in a vowel it is open. When a syllable ends 
in a consonant it is closed. 

Stress. Syllables may be either stressed or unstressed. In 
reading Hebrew the last syllable of a word is normally the stressed 
or emphasized syllable. When this is not the case, this work will 
indicate the stressed syllable with an accent ( ' ) until you learn the 
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accents in Chapter 8. The biblical text has accents for every 
stressed syllable. 

Vowels are short or long. Vowels tend to be short when they 
are in closed, unstressed syllables (CvC). They tend to be long in 
unstressed, open (CV), stressed, open (CV), and stressed, closed 
(CVC) syllables. Hebrew seldom has an open syllable with a short, 
unstressed vowel (Cv) or a closed syllable with a long, unstressed 
vowel (CVC). This is important for various rules of pronunciation 
that follow. 

Qibbuts and hireq are normally short. They are long in open 
or stressed syllables. For example, in the word 173722 “Benjamin,” 
the first hireq is short. The second is long because it is in the final 
syllable, which is stressed. 

The same vowel point ( _ ) can stand for a long a, in which 
case its name is qamets, or for a short o, in which case its name is 
qamets hatuph. Qamets is more common than qamets hatuph, so 
the issue in reading is to identify the few times when qamets 
should be pronounced as a short o. Qamets hatuph occurs in 
closed, unstressed syllables. In the word Dp" *he arose" the first 
qamets is pronounced as a long a, because it is stressed, but the 
second is pronounced as a short o because it is in a closed, 
unstressed syllable. 


Silent and Vocal Sheva 


One vowel point, the sheva, may be either silent or vocal. 
When vocal, it may appear in conjunction with other short vowels. 


Vowel Point Name Pronunciation 
silent sheva none 

vocal sheva reduced short e 

_ hateph patah reduced short a 

hateph segol reduced short e 

P hateph qamets reduced short o 
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A sheva is vocal and is pronounced as a short “uh” sound when it 
is under the first consonant of a syllable. A sheva is under the first 
consonant of a syllable when: 


1. It comes after a long vowel: 


judges‏ שפשים 
It is the second of two shevas:'‏ .2 


mr Jeremiah 
个 


3. It is under the first letter of the word:” 
mmm Judah 


In all other cases, a sheva is silent. 


Gutturals 

The gutturals are ה א‎ 7 J. The name comes from the Latin, 
guttur, "throat," because they are pronounced in the throat. 
Remembering them and their character will help explain many of 
the peculiarities of Hebrew. With the frequent exception of ,א‎ they 
prefer a-class vowels underneath and before them. The gutturals 
and ר‎ cannot be doubled (see below). They never take a vocal 
sheva and prefer composite shevas—hateph patah ( _ ), hateph 
segol(.. ) or hateph qamets ( , ). 

N is not pronounced when it ends a syllable. That means it 
does not take a silent sheva. For this reason it is said to be 
quiescent (it goes quiet). 


' The first sheva ends a syllable and is silent. 
* An exception to this rule and the rule about consonant clusters are 
the forms of the number two: שתים‎ and ‘NW, pronounced shtayim and shtey. 
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*Sneaky" Patah 

Most grammars call this a furtive patah. (Furtive means 
"sneaky.") When one of the gutturals ה‎ T1 2 appears at the end of 
a word and is not preceded by an a-class vowel, an additional patah 
appears under the guttural. It is not considered a true vowel. It is 
pronounced before the guttural. To indicate this, it may appear 
under and slightly before the letter: 


ה rather than‏ ה 
Examples:‏ 
m spirit, wind‏ 


TON Eloah, God 


Dagesh and Mappiq 

The dot in the above ה‎ is not a dagesh but a mappiq and 
indicates the 7 is a consonant and not a vowel letter. 

Dagesh has two uses. The first, already noted, is to indicate 
that a BeGaD KePhaT letter is a stop. This is a weak dagesh. (It is 
also called dagesh lene. Lene is Latin for “weak.”) 


Daa Babel 


The second use is to indicate the doubling of a letter. Instead of 
writing the same letter twice, the Masoretes put a dagesh in the 
letter. This is called a strong dagesh. (It is also called dagesh 
forte. Forte is Latin for "strong.") 


naw Sabbath 


Note: The sheva under a strong dagesh will be vocal. Because the 
letter is doubled, there are really two shevas. The first sheva is 
silent and the second is vocal according to the second rule for 
vocal shevas. 
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In BeGaD KePhaT letters the dagesh can represent a stop 
only (weak) or a stop and doubling (strong). A dagesh in a BeGaD 
KePhaT letter is: 


1. Strong when following a short vowel in the middle of a 
word: 
עמון‎ Ammon 


2. Weak anywhere else: 
IIT Jordan 


Full and Defective. Several vowel points occur with or 
without vowel letters (matres lectionis). When a word is written 
with a vowel letter, the spelling is full. When the same word is 
written without the vowel letter, the spelling is said to be 
defective. 

mT David (“full” spelling) 


THT David (“defective” spelling) 


Vocabulary 


After you have completed exercise 2 below, learn the names. 
Each occurs more than one hundred times in the Hebrew Bible. 
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Exercises 


1. Now you should be able to read and pronounce in Hebrew 
the names of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 


א Ð mb n DON‏ פה 
ב ma‏ ה nm ₪ z‏ 
ג .בל כ כּף P‏ קף 
"uos. 2 no] 37‏ ר ריש 

ro ù מִם‎ n NI n" 

ro € mo x 3 

v n TÝ c Ho og 

pó ע‎ mn m 


2. Read aloud the biblical names on the next page and then 
see if you recognize them. For each dagesh in a BeGaD KePhaT 
letter, decide whether it is weak or strong. For each sheva, decide 
whether it is silent or vocal by consulting the rules. If you do not 
recognize the name, look it up in BDB, Holladay, or another 
lexicon. On the one hand, they may be difficult to find in BDB 
because you will not know what root to look under. On the other 
hand, trying to look them up will familiarize you with the way 
BDB often helps you in such situations. For example, if you do not 
recognize OFAN and do not know the root, but look it up in 
alphabetical order in BDB, you will find on page seven (almost at 
the bottom of the second column, in small print) the note: 


אבה sub II.‏ אַבְרֶם v.‏ אִבְרְהֶם 


This means for 271)2N see DIAN under the second root .אבה‎ 
Hendrickson Publishers’ version of BDB adds the page and 
column where you will find the root (p. 4b). If you look in the 
second column on page four, you will find these names are 
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“Abraham” and “Abram.” Often you can look words and forms up 
in BDB in this way even if you do not know the root. 


CU BN‏ ְהוּדֶה לוי 
אַבְשָׁלוֹם am‏ מוֹאָב 
אדום TAN ror‏ 
LUN‏ שקב nga‏ 
pus TON‏ עמון 
NOE DSS‏ פרעה 
TT LN‏ ציון 
maT 733‏ שאל 
naw DR" [en‏ 
RTW 12 m‏ 


Note: The name Adam in Hebrew is also the word for 
“human being." How does this affect our understanding of the 
story of Adam and Eve? 


* The defective spelling is far more common: Door 
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Nouns and Prepositions 


Gender in Hebrew is either masculine or feminine. Number 
is singular, dual, or plural. In linguistics, marking refers to the 
addition of something to distinguish it from other forms. 

Masculine singular (ms) nouns are unmarked. They have no 
additional ending. 

Masculine plural (mp) nouns usually end in -ים‎ .' 


122 king (ms) 
מִלְכִים‎ kings (mp) 


In most cases, the vowels of the noun change when an ending 
is added. For students who are interested, the rules covering most 
of these vowel changes may be found in Lambdin’s or Seow’s 
grammars. Nouns that do not follow the general rules are called 
irregular plurals and are so noted in this book’s vocabularies. 
Those that add consonants may have originally come from a 
different root than the singular. The plural of ,איש‎ for example, is 
DWN. 

Feminine singular (fs) nouns usually end with - or a D-. 
(The N may be vocalized in a number of different ways.) Various 
possibilities are represented in the examples below. Historically, 
the feminine endings all derived from N- (at). 


HN woman (fs) 
m0 year (fs) 


'The hyphen represents any final root letter to which the ending is 
added. 
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na daughter (fs) 
חַטָאת‎ sin, sin-offering (fs) 
ma covenant (fs) 


Some feminine nouns look like they are masculine. They are 
masculine in ending: 


city (fs)‏ עיר 
ow) women (fp)‏ 


They may have a masculine ending only in the singular, only in the 
plural, or in both. Although they have a masculine form, that they 
are feminine is evident in reading because they take feminine 
adjectives and verbs. 

Feminine plural (fp) nouns add 1. 


swords (fp)‏ חרבות 


As with the masculine endings, some nouns may take 
feminine plural endings, but are masculine. 


fathers (mp)‏ אבות 


Both genders use the same dual ending D4, which is similar 
to the masculine plural form. The dual is limited in Hebrew. It is 
used for body parts that occur in pairs, expressions of time, and 
measurements. 


Body parts עינים‎ eyes 
Time aT two days 


Measurements אַמַּחַיִם‎ two cubits 


For a variety of reasons, some nouns have endings that appear 
dual, but do not have a dual meaning. 
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A table can summarize the endings that mark the different 
genders and numbers in Hebrew: 


Ending Masculine Feminine 
Singular none Hone 
Dual -ים -ים‎ 
Plural ים‎ - Ns 


The addition of endings may cause vowels to change: 


Without Ending With Ending 
NI] | prophet (ms) DNI] | prophets (mp) 
Om | wise man (ms) חַכָמִים‎ | wise men (mp) 
שסט‎ | judge (ms) שפטים‎ | judges (mp) 
Dý | ram (ms) אִילִים‎ | rams (mp) 

NN | trouble (ms) אונים‎ | troubles (mp) 


At this point, it is not necessary to understand or memorize the 
rules that govern these vowel changes. You should be able to 
recognize the word and root without knowing the rules. 

More difficult to recognize is when a letter changes or 
disappears. With nouns ending in a he? (T=), the he may change to 
a tav or disappear before the plural ending. 


Without Ending With Ending 


TW | year (fs) DW | two years (dual) 
DW | years (fp) 


Ideas about what is singular and plural vary within and 
between languages. A collective noun is a noun that has a singular 
ending but stands for a group or collection of individuals. Army, 
crowd, orchestra are examples in English. Examples in Hebrew 
are: 
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INS “flock” or “flocks” 
nam “beast” or “beasts” 


One of the most striking differences between Hebrew and 
English is the use of the plural for honor or majesty: 


“gods” or “God”‏ אֲלהִים 
“lords” or “lord”‏ אדנים 
The Definite Article‏ 


The definite article points to something and limits or defines 
it—this one and not another. (Hebrew has no indefinite article such 
as English “a.” The absence of a definite article with a Hebrew 
noun indicates “a.”) Hebrew prefixes the definite article to the 
word to which it points. The definite article is usually —7 with 
doubling (a strong dagesh) in the first letter of the word. 


1727 the priest 
Before nouns beginning with a guttural or resh, the definite 


article will be — or ~J without doubling, because the gutturals 
(N ח ה‎ 2) and resh (©) do not take doubling. 


(the) God‏ הָאֶלְהִים 
TONZ the earth‏ 
the temple‏ הַהֵיכְל 


As in the second example above the definite article may also affect 
the vowels of the noun it modifies. TON with the definite article 
becomes ^N. 

Before M and sometimes 71 and Y, the definite article is 7. 


cities‏ עָרִים 
the cities‏ הָעָרִים 
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Note: The addition of the definite article or the addition of 
gender and number endings to some nouns changes the vowels. As 
an aid to identifying these remember that BDB and other 
dictionaries list the gender and various forms of nouns after the 


etymology. 


Prepositions 

Hebrew prepositions may either be prefixed to words or be 
independent words. 

Hebrew prefixes to words the prepositions —2 “in, 
“with,” — “as,” “like,” and -2 “to,” “for.” 


9 66 ל 


at, 


ow) 5 for women 


When the word is definite, the he? of the definite article disappears, 
but the vowel and doubling remain. 


Dyd for the women 


Some prepositions such as "55 "before" are independent 
words. 


mm "55 before the LORD 
Some prepositions such as על‎ “on,” “upon” and ON “to” are 
typically joined to the following word with a mark called a 
maqqeph. 
TNT OY on the earth 


TITON to the city 
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29 


Some prepositions such as את‎ “with” may or may not be 
joined to the following word with maqqeph. The preposition את‎ 
has the vowel pointing "IN. when it is joined with maqgeph to a 
word and, of course, the pointing את‎ when it is not joined with 
maqgeph to a word. 


MIT ns with the LORD 
את רבקה‎ with Rebekah 


Rule of Sheva 
When a preposition comes before a word that begins with a 
vocal sheva, the vowel pointing under the preposition changes to a 
hireq. 
ni for Manasseh 


This is the rule of sheva: when two vocal shevas would appear 
together in Hebrew, the first changes to hireq, and the second 
becomes silent. 

When the second sheva is under a yod, the sheva disappears. 


Judah‏ ְהוּדָה 
to Judah‏ לִיהוּדָה 


The Conjunction 一 

The conjunction — is always prefixed to a word. Its vowel 
pointing may be either ~) or —. The pronunciation of the first is 
“ve-.” The pronunciation of the second is an important exception to 
the rule that Hebrew syllables always begin with a consonant. The 
pronunciation is “u-.” 


ow and Israel 
qon and a king 
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Before a composite sheva, the conjunction takes the corresponding 
long vowel. This is another variation of the rule of sheva. 


TUN) and who 


The vowel pointing of the conjunction before אֲלהִים‎ “God” 
is unique. The ?aleph goes quiet and the vowel lengthens. 


Vocabulary 
איש‎ 

E" 

ON 

DYN 

rs 

HN 

Dw) 

DN 

E 


=] 
E: 


and God‏ ואלהים 


man 

men (irregular plural) 
to, toward 

God 

earth, land 

woman 

women (irregular plural) 
with, beside 

in, at, with, on (preposition prefixed to the 
beginning of a word) 
the 


and, also; but (conjunction prefixed to the 
beginning of a word) 


mm 


ny 


Exercises 
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long form of the name of God. (The rabbis kept 
the pronunciation secret in order to avoid 
profanation and either did not point the name or 
pointed it with the vowel points of a word to be 
substituted in reading, most often the vowels for 
TN, “my Lord,” as you will see in the following 
exercises. For this reason translations such as the 
NRSV often translate it as LORD in capital letters 
and it is normally read JTN in Hebrew.) Short 
forms of the name of God are: 7? and i . 


as, like (prefixed preposition) 


because, for, that, when, but; indeed, truly 


all, every (This is one of the most frequently 
occurring examples of qamets hatuph. When 
joined with a maqqeph to a following word it 
loses its accent and becomes "o2 pronounced 
with a short o.) 

to, toward, for (prefixed preposition); Do! Yes! 
king 

before 

on, upon, against, over; beside 


with 


1. Practice reading aloud the following verse until you can 
read it smoothly and fluently. Translate the words you recognize. 


TEN אֲלהֵינוּ יְהוָה‎ mim Ox we שמע‎ (Deut 6:4) 


2. Read aloud and translate the words in the following 
phrases. In these early exercises, the important thing is that you 
translate the individual words. Until you become more familiar 
with Hebrew, it will be difficult to create a translation that makes 
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sense in English, but you should be able to identify the individual 
words. In the exercise, you will begin to learn by experience that 
word order is different in Hebrew than it is in English. In addition, 
you will need to add “is” to make sense of some of the phrases that 
do not include a verb. If you still cannot make sense of the phrases, 
you may consult an English translation. 

PINI כִּי לִיְהוָה‎ (Exod 9:29) 


TIT “INP Sam 621) 
יְהוָה‎ web "ovo 


mop Oxyd (1 Sam 2:21) 

PINT or DININ אֶלהִים‎ (2 Chr 6:18) 
אֶת"הָאֲלהִים התהלך'"נח‎ (Gen 6:9) 

(Ps 47:8 ET 7)°‏ כִּי מִלְך PINTOR‏ אֲלֹהִים 
(Exod 35:22)‏ הָאַנָשִים עַל"הַנָשִׁים 

WN (Deut 22:22)‏ 220" עַםדאֲשַׁה 


(Lev 25:4)‏ לְאָרֶץ maw‏ לִיהוְה 


? “said” (The subject, when named, normally comes after the verb 
rather than before it, as in English. See “Word Order” in Chapter 6.) 

> “Michal.” If you have trouble with a word in the exercises, 
remember that it could be a name. Sound it out or look it up. 

^ “walked” 

* ET = Verse number(s) in English translations 

6 “lying” 
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3. Read aloud and translate the words in the following 
phrases. They contain a few words you have not had in your 
vocabulary and will need to look up in a lexicon. Again, until you 
know more Hebrew, you may not be able to figure out how the 
words fit into English translations. The important thing is to 
identify the individual words. 


ofa (Gen 2:4)‏ עַשוּת' mim‏ אֶלְהִים 
oe PO‏ 


(Judg 20:11)‏ כָּל"אִישׁ TITOR Ox qe‏ כְּאִישׁ אֶחַד 


4. Some recent grammars argue that grammatical gender of 
nouns for living and non-living things is primarily syntactical and 
does not reflect social ideas about gender. Some feminists think 
that the gender of non-living things often does reflect and support 
the sexist ideas and practices of patriarchal cultures. English, for 
example, uses feminine pronouns (she, her) for the church, because 
the church is thought of as emotionally supportive and nurturing 
like a mother. This usage is usually unconscious. What do you 
think? Is gender only grammatical or does it reflect ideas about 
male and female? 


“made” (The next two words are the subject of this verb. See 
footnote 2.) 
8 You will find this word listed in BDB under the root TAW. 


Chapter 4 
Word Studies 


Exegesis comes from a Greek word meaning “to lead out of.” 
In biblical studies, it refers to the methods of historical and literary 
analysis of a passage that “lead out” meaning. It refers, in short, to 
methods of biblical interpretation. Throughout this work, there will 
be chapters on aspects of biblical interpretation. 

In the process of interpreting a biblical passage, it may be 
necessary or valuable to do a word study to understand the 
meaning of a word. When translating from Hebrew into English, a 
scholar may have difficulty making sense of a Hebrew word in a 
particular context and may need to do a word study. While 
studying a passage, you may decide there are one or several words 
that are very important to understanding a passage and therefore 
may deserve a word study. 

A word usually has a range of meanings within a language. 
These meanings may change over time within a culture. New 
words are created, and old words gradually stop being used. 
Different groups of people may assign peculiar meanings to 
particular words. Because the Bible was written over a long period 
by many groups of people, words may have different meanings in 
different bodies of literature and historical eras. Ancient Israelite 
culture was very different from our own and we look at it from a 
great historical distance. Word studies are like telescopes helping 
us to see ancient meanings from a great cultural and historical 
distance. 

Theological terms in English may be very abstract, but have 
concrete meanings in Hebrew that bring them alive. For example: 
“Redeemer” is quite abstract in English, but in Hebrew it has a 
variety of concrete meanings, including a person who buys a 
relative from slavery. 
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Lexicons 

Lexicons are dictionaries of ancient languages. They provide 
the range of meanings of a word and much other useful 
information for translation and interpretation. If there is a history 
of scholarly discussion about the meaning of a word, a lexicon 
often contains a brief summary. 

There are two multi-volume lexicons of classical Hebrew. 
The first by Koehler, Baumgartner, and Stamm was originally in 
German (with some English translations). It now appears in 
English translation as The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, and is often referred to by the abbreviation HALOT in 
biblical studies. The second multi-volume lexicon is The 
Dictionary of Classical Hebrew, edited by David J. A. Clines, and 
abbreviated DCH in biblical studies. DCH is influenced by 
contemporary linguistics and focuses on the meaning of words in 
the context of the Hebrew language. For this reason, it does not 
contain references to the meaning of roots in other Semitic 
languages, but does contain references to the Dead Sea Scrolls that 
were not available to earlier works. 

Hebrew students commonly use either one of two one- 
volume lexicons: William L. Holladay’s A Concise Hebrew and 
Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testament or Brown, Driver and 
Briggs’ Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament (BDB). 
Holladay is based on an earlier German lexicon by Koehler and 
Baumgartner (KBL) and is favored by some because the entries are 
in alphabetic order and therefore easier to find for beginners. BDB 
lists words under roots but has more information. The New Brown- 
Driver-Briggs from Hendrickson Publishers adds to the bottom of 
pages the Addenda and Corrigenda that were at the back of the 
Oxford version. Both versions lack much new information, 
particularly the library of Ugaritic literature, and recent advances 
in the understanding of Hebrew. 

Although BDB is difficult to use, it contains much 
information. Therefore, this textbook provides helps for its use. 
What follows is a reproduction of the beginning of an entry from 
BDB. Refer to that reproduction (or page 55 in BDB) as you read 
the following description of how to use it. 
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TAN ses Vb. utter, say (MI Ph. ^N, Aram. 
3. * 
WS, Eth. Amd; I. 2 shew, declare, Ar. Al com- 
mand; perh. WanDN orig. =beor make prominent, 
hence Hithp. infr., WIN: Sab. אמר‎ lofty, epiih. 
of king JHMordtm =, cf. DI™® who 
thinks orig. mng. hell, sichtbar sein, whence 
As. amdru, see, & shew, declare, say)— Qal 
Pf. א'‎ Gn3!' 4, etc; Impf. VOX Gn 315+; 
"cn Gnr +; ואמר‎ Gn14® +; in Jb alw. 
WON 13+: 3fs. תאמַר‎ Gn21' +; תאמר‎ Pri; 
1s. אמר"‎ Gn 22? MPN 42° וָאמַר‎ ‘Gn 20" 4; 
וְאוּמַר‎ Neza, 4m, pl. יאמָרוּ‎ Ex 4! +etc.; sf. 
ימרו‎ y 139"; 2 mpl. WA 2819" (cf. Kö tP); 
Imv. N (TN) Gn 45" + ,ete.; Inf. abs. WON 
Ex 21*+ ; estr. WS Ez 255+; WWX(7) Jb 34” 
but rd, WRI G V Di, or better WNT 7n. abs. 
c. n interrog. cf. 1 sf, "ow Jos 6+; 
DPPN "ב‎ DPN Malı” +; לאמר‎ Gn r+, 
etc.; Pt. act, WS Gn 32" +, ete.; ; pass, TOND 
Mi 2‘, but this grammatically inde fensible, rd. 
WNT, /nf. abs. c. ה‎ interrog., v. Dr Prpostor, Apri, 
1887, 263. 

1. Say (subj. God Gn 3'4+or man 32°, 
serpent 3', ass Nu227?, horse MNI WR Jb 
39” etc.; inanimate things, personif. Jh 28" cf. 
v? ete.; so in allegory or fable Ju 9* 2 K 14° 
ete.; esp. in narrat., WN "etc. Gn 4° + very oft.) : 
mostly sq. thing said, either subst. Je 14" (c. 
cl. app.) Dt 27*5* 70 12"; pronoun Gn 44" 
2K20"--; or (usually) clause Gn 1° 3' 37? 


The parenthesis following the root contains information on 
the origin and meaning of the word. There are abbreviated 
references to various scholars as well as the meanings of the word 
in various Semitic languages. The key to the abbreviations is at 
the front of BDB. Even if you do not know the alphabets of the 
other Semitic languages, you can use this section because BDB 
gives the translation. 

After the parentheses in BDB is a dash (—) and the various 
forms of the verb. Do not worry about these now. The numbered 
sections that follow give various meanings of the verb and where 
BDB thinks those meanings occur. (This particular entry continues 
for two pages.) BDB lists various biblical occurrences under each 
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meaning and you may find the passage you are studying. If there is 
a sword (1) to the left of a word, this means the entry lists all 
occurrences of the word. Check other lexicons for different 
meanings. Various lexicons and translations may choose different 
meanings. Examine this range of meanings to see what best fits the 
context of your passage. 

If there is a large Roman numeral to the left of the root, then 
the root has other unrelated meanings. This is important. A 
different meaning may fit the context you are studying as well or 
better. 

Note: Be careful with etymologies. Etymology is the study 
of the origin and derivation of words. BDB’s etymologies are 
sometimes fanciful. In The Semantics of Biblical Language, James 
Barr criticized the use of etymologies in biblical studies. He 
pointed out that context and usage determine the meaning of a 
word, not etymology. For example, the word “nice” originally 
meant “stupid” in English. Someone hearing the word “nice” used 
today would know from the context that it no longer means 
“stupid.” 

Barr noted another danger. The lexicons of Semitic 
languages, particularly Arabic, contain so many meanings for a 
root that an interpreter can choose any meaning that suits her or his 
purposes. 

When a word is rare and occurs in contexts where its 
meaning is obscure, however, consulting the uses of the root in 
other Semitic languages may be necessary and provide important 
interpretive clues. For example, the Hebrew word oh occurs 
only in Isaiah 65:11 and Proverbs 23:30. Neither context makes 
clear the meaning of the word. Since the meaning of the root מסך‎ 
is "to mix," the traditional translation in Proverbs, represented by 
the RSV, is “those who tarry long over wine, those who go to try 
mixed wine." But a Ugaritic text has a list of vessels which 
includes mmsk listed after spl (bowl). Since the JOM is being 
filled, a cup or mixing bowl makes sense in the context. Thus, the 
New Jewish Publication Society Bible (NJPS) translates Proverbs 
23:30 as: “Those whom wine keeps till the small hours. Those who 
gather to drain the cups.” 
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Recently people who study the meaning of words have been 
realizing that the study of synonyms and antonyms may be as 
important or more important than the meanings a lexicon lists. 
Synonyms are words with the same or similar meanings. 
Antonyms are words with a contrary meaning. You should 
develop an understanding of how the word is and is not like its 
synonyms in various contexts. DCH is particularly helpful in 
studying synonyms and antonyms. 


Concordances 


Lexicons are created by collecting all the occurrences of a 
word and grouping them according to meaning. You can do this 
yourself by using a concordance. A concordance lists the verse 
and a selection from the verse where a word occurs. In some cases 
you may want to group words yourself before studying lexicons in 
order to make your own discoveries without being biased by them. 
Three major Hebrew concordances are: Evan-Shoshan, A New 
Concordance of the Old Testament; Lisowsky, Konkordanz zum 
Hebrdischen Alten Testament; and Mandelkern, Veteris Testamenti 
Concordantiae Hebraicae atque Chaldaicae (2 vols.). Each has its 
advantages and disadvantages, but the last is the most comprehen- 
sive. 

If you find reading the Hebrew verses difficult, The 
Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance of the Old 
Testament lists the verses in English under the Hebrew forms. 

A number of computer programs are now the best 
concordances because of the speed with which they can compile 
customized lists of words, phrases, or grammatical forms. 

As you study the occurrences of the word, you should group 
them according to book, genre, and historical period to understand 
the differences in meaning between different authors, genres of 
literature, and historical periods. You should also note the nearby 
words such as prepositions that may be indicators of a particular 
meaning. Compare the synonyms and antonyms of the word. If the 
word study is too large, you may want to limit it by studying only 
one form, grammatical construction, book, genre, or historical 
period. 
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Versions 


Versions are translations of the Bible into other languages. 
Early versions may have had insights into the meaning of words. 
The Septuagint is a collection of translations of biblical books into 
Greek from the second and third centuries B.C.E. The Septuagint is 
sometimes abbreviated by the roman numeral LXX, because of the 
ancient tradition that seventy-two scholars translated the Septuatint 
in seventy days. If you know Greek, you could look to see how the 
Septuagint has translated the word. If the meaning is very different, 
however, the Septuagint may have been using a Hebrew 
manuscript with a different word. The best one-volume work for 
purchase is Rahlfs’ Septuaginta. Two multi-volume, critical 
editions of the Septuagint are also available. 


Theological Dictionaries 


There are extensive and detailed discussions of words with a 
view to their theological meaning in Theological Dictionary of the 
New Testament (TDNT) and Theological Dictionary of the Old 
Testament (TDOT). TDNT includes long discussions of the Hebrew 
words that lie behind the NT Greek. There is a serious danger of 
becoming overawed by the extent and detail of information in 
these two works and not forming your own opinions. James Barr 
wrote the work mentioned earlier as a critique of the methods and 
conclusions of these dictionaries. In addition to criticizing the 
emphasis on etymology rather than context and usage, he 
questioned the idea that a word carries all its meanings into every 
context. This makes for interesting theologizing, but is not how 
language works. Words may bring some associations with them, 
but context may exclude other associations for the native speaker. 
Again, the way the word is used and the specific context in which 
it is used determine its meaning. 

Less extensive but useful is Westermann and Jenni’s 
Theological Lexicon of the Old Testament. Articles by forty 
international scholars discuss the meanings of words in their 
historical and religious contexts. 
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Exercises 


1. In Psalm 1:2, the New Revised Standard Version (NRSV) 
translates תורה‎ as “law.” The New Jewish Publication Society 
(NJPS) or Tanakh translates it as "teaching." Do a word study to 
find out which is the better translation. mnn is on page 435 in 
BDB. The root is on the previous page. You may want to focus on 
the use of the word in Psalms to make the study more manageable. 

Some standard questions that you can ask when doing a word 
study are: 


a. What is the meaning in other languages? (Use BDB) 

b. What are the meanings that BDB lists? 

c. What are the meanings that HALOT lists? 

d. What are its synonyms and antonyms listed in DCH and 
how is it like or unlike them? 

e. What meanings do you find by doing your own 

investigation with a concordance? 

f. What is the meaning in the particular Bible passage(s)? 

Commentaries may be helpful to understand the use in 

particular passages. 


Some have suggested that Psalm 1 is placed at the beginning of 
the book of Psalms as an introduction. If Psalm 1 is an 
introduction, how would the translation and interpretation of תורה‎ 
influence our understanding of the book of Psalms? 


2. The meanings of biblical names often have religious or 
literary significance. For example, DN “Adam” means “human 
being.” The name יְהונָתן‎ “Jonathan” means “the LORD (iT ) has 
given (13)." In BDB, look up the etymology (the information in 
parentheses about the origin of the word) for the following names 
you learned in Chapter 2. 


zo apy T 1253 
ONT ONT יִרוּשָלֶם‎ pms? 


Chapter 5 


Pronouns and Demonstratives 


Pronouns are words that substitute for nouns (this, that, he, 
she, they, and the like). In Hebrew, pronouns may be either 
independent or suffixed. 


Independent Personal Pronouns 


Independent pronouns are independent because they are 
separate words. Personal pronouns have person (first, second, or 
third), gender (masculine, feminine, or common), and number 
(singular or plural). The first person is “T” or “we” in English. The 
second person is “you.” The third person is “he,” “she,” and 
“they.” Person, gender, and number are abbreviated PGN in the 
table below and elsewhere in this book. In Hebrew the 
independent personal pronouns are: 


PGN | Pronoun Trans. PGN | Pronoun Trans. 
3ms NIT he 3mp nua they 
= 
3fs היא‎ she 3fp הַנָּה‎ they 
2ms אַתָּה‎ you 2mp DEN you 
PN 
2fs PN you 2fp JEN you 
אַתנָה‎ 
Ics N I lcp Xn we 
"Dos 
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As the table indicates, several independent pronouns have alternate 
forms. Note also where the accents are when you learn to 
pronounce them. 


Suffixed Pronouns 


Pronouns may also be added as suffixes to prepositions, 
verbs, nouns, and particles. As in the example below, the vowels of 
the form to which the suffixed pronoun is attached may change: 


TS our land 
y 


The following table shows suffixed pronouns attached to the 
preposition lamed, > “to.” 


PGN | Suff. pron. | Trans. | PGN | Suff. pron. Trans. 


077 to them 

to them‏ לְהֶן 
2ms 7? to you 2mp n>? to you‏ 
2fs 7? to you 2fp 122 to you‏ 
to me lcp D to us‏ לי Ics‏ 


The dot in the 3fs suffix, a mappiq, indicates that this is a 
consonant, not a vowel letter. Taking note of this will be 
particularly important when distinguishing a suffixed pronoun 
from something else, such as a fs ending on a noun. 

There are other forms of suffixed pronouns attached to other 
prepositions and other words. The main concern of this chapter is 
pronouns suffixed to prepositions. Nouns, verbs and particles, 
however, take the same pronoun suffixes. 

The table below summarizes the different forms of suffixed 
pronouns. For beginning students, it is probably enough to 
memorize the pronouns on lamed in the table above and merely be 
familiar with the following table for future reference. The suffixed 
pronouns are often used as objects so that 1s the translation given in 
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both tables. They may also be possessive (his, her, your . . .). The 
similarities between the independent and suffixed pronouns may 
help you remember and recognize both. 


Suff. pron. Suff. pron. 
jm- | hi B= oye 
i= on- -מו‎ 


Ip 


-עה-הַן We‏ 
Iz‏ -ך -כָה 


T pa 


Vowels and consonants may arise between the suffix and the 
form to which it is attached. Common is the addition of a vowel to 
the final letter of the word and a yod before the suffix. Compare: 


father‏ אָב 
and‏ 
YAS his father.‏ 
Compare:‏ 
by on‏ 
and‏ 
im mov on them.‏ 


Some words such as the preposition — (like) add consonants 
in addition to vowels before the suffixed pronouns. For example: 


WiAD like him 
DA like us 
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But they may not do this for all pronouns. 


like them‏ כָּהֶם 


Demonstratives 


In grammar, a demonstrative is a word that points to 
something. A demonstrative can be a near demonstrative, when it 
points to something close (this), or a far demonstrative, when it 
points to something far away (that). 


GN Near Far 

ms m this NIT that 
fs זאת‎ this היא‎ that 
mp TOS these on those 
fp nos these ny those 


Notice that the far demonstratives have the same form and usage as 
the third person independent pronouns. English makes a distinction 
between personal pronouns and far demonstratives that Hebrew 
does not. Pronouns have a pointing quality and in some instances 
this demonstrative meaning warrants the use of English 
demonstrative adjectives in translation. 

Demonstratives may be predicate or attributive. A predicate 
is a verb and its modifiers. In English translation of a predicate 
demonstrative, a form of the verb “to be” is necessary. The 
predicate demonstrative agrees with the noun it modifies in 
gender and number. It never takes an article and usually comes 
before the noun. 


TONG זאת‎ This is the land (Deut 34:4) 
nyr2 wmm This is the gate of the LORD 
(Ps 118:20) 


! Sometimes p 
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When demonstratives are attributive, they come after the 
word they modify and agree in gender, number, and definiteness. 
Study the way in which the two following examples are translated 
into English: 


DUNS this woman‏ הזאת 
that day‏ היום ההוא 
Vocabulary‏ 
father‏ אָב 
TON these‏ 
Xn we‏ 
"DIS I (long form)‏ 
"UN I‏ 
DEN you (ms) (PX “you” [fs])‏ 
DPN | you (mp) (P “you” [fp])‏ 
la son‏ 
n3 sons (irregular plural)‏ 
ma house‏ 
ona houses (irregular plural)‏ 
prg word, thing, matter‏ 
NIT he, that‏ 
she, that‏ היא 
ny nan they (m) (nj “they” [f])‏ 
"m this (m)‏ 
this (f)‏ זאת 
pn day‏ 


n days (irregular plural) 
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Exercises 
1. Read aloud and translate the following: 


pnm (Ps 118:24) 

mm mia yaw כִּי‎ yp’ הַזֶה‎ min לְפָנִי‎ (2 Chr 20:9) 
אִין מלך בּיִשׂרָאֵל‎ om7 mi (Judg 17:6) 

TPN (2 Sam 12:7)‏ הָאִישׁ. . . אָנֹכִי ponya‏ 4585 עַל-יִשְׂרָאֵל 


TONT בַּיִֵים‎ “mat (Zech 8:15) 
pouvons “aed 


2 “your name” 
3 *no? 

^ “I anointed you” 

5 “I have purposed” 


° “to do good” 
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2. Read aloud and translate the following. You will need to 
look up a couple of words in a lexicon. 


PANT mNt vow mym "n (Deut 34:4) 
api meo "hae ' נִשְבַּעְתִי‎ AWN 


onm p» הַנָפָלִים הָי בָאָרֶץ‎ (Gen 6:4) 


mim "$23 WN הַדְּבָרִים‎ TONI (Jer 30:4) 
ואֶל-יְהוּדָה‎ bendy 


7 “said” 
8 I promised” 


9 “were” 


10 4 


spoke” 


Chapter 6 
Qal Imperfect, Part I 


Verbs are words that express action, existence, or occur- 
rence. In many languages, a verb expresses many things in a single 
sentence. A verb in a Hebrew sentence has more functions than in 
a sentence in English. Just one example is that the verb includes 
the subject. A separate subject is often unnecessary in Hebrew. The 
Hebrew verb also expresses ideas that are difficult to express in 
English. Because it is so important for the meaning of a Hebrew 
sentence, we begin early introducing the verb. 


Qal Stem 


The Qal is the verbal stem (in Hebrew binyan “building”) 
with the simplest construction and meaning. Qal means light. 
Other names for the Qal stem are G (German: Grundstamm, “Basic 
stem”) or B (Basic stem). The modification of the Qal by the 
addition of consonants and vowels creates the various other stems 
with more complex meanings. This will become clearer when you 
study the other stems in future chapters. 


Imperfect Conjugation 


For each stem, there are also two major conjugations in 
Hebrew. A conjugation is a list of the forms of a verb according to 
person (first, second, or third), gender (masculine, feminine, or 
common), and number (singular or plural). Person, gender, and 
number are abbreviated PGN in the table below and elsewhere in 
this book. Other names for a conjugation are an inflection and a 
paradigm. 

The most common conjugation in Hebrew is the imperfect. 
Hebrew adds prefixes and some suffixes to the root to form the 
imperfect. A prefix is a consonant and a vowel (Cv) added to the 
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beginning of a word. A suffix is a vowel (v) or a cluster of vowels 
and consonants (Cv or CvC) added to the end of the word. The root 
שמר‎ (to keep, guard, or watch) will be used in this text to 
demonstrate the stems and conjugations for verbs. The imperfect 
conjugation is as follows: 


PGN Form PGN Form 
3ms ישמר‎ 3mp TW 
3fs ben 3fp nsn 
2ms תשמר‎ 2mp nin 
2fs "Yn 2fp non 
lcs אשמר‎ lcp נשמר‎ 


When you are reading, these prefixes and suffixes are 
indicators that you have an imperfect. The indicators are those 
features that occur on most forms and are therefore the most 
reliable indicators that you are looking at a particular form. I would 
recommend that you memorize the basic conjugation in the above 
chart, noting especially the prefixes and suffixes. In future 
chapters, however, the indicators should free you from having to 
memorize all the consonants and vowels on conjugations. 

The 3mp and 2mp forms frequently have a nun on the end: 


Rw‏ יִשְׁמְרוּן 


When a maqgeph (a dash) joins the imperfect to another 
word, the holem may reduce to a qamets hatuph. 


becomes “aw”‏ ישמר 
Some verbs take an a-class or i-class vowel instead of a‏ 


holem. 
722 he honored 
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These verbs are usually either from a root with a Ill-guttural 
N ח ה‎ 2), because gutturals prefer a-class vowels underneath and 
before them, or from roots that have a stative meaning. (For the 
definition of stative, see Chapter 7). 


Use for Past Narration 


The imperfect is most commonly used with a prefixed vav 
(waw) to narrate past events. 


he sent (Gen 41:8)‏ וישלח 


The prefixed vav is commonly called a vav conversive or vav 
consecutive. The reasons for these names will be explained in the 
next chapter. This book will use the term vav consecutive. 

Some scholars think of the imperfect with prefixed vav as a 
conjugation separate from the imperfect because it has a different 
usage and sometimes a different form than the imperfect without 
the vav. They may therefore refer to this as the vayyigtol or 
wayyiqtol. The name comes from the 3ms form (ויקטל)‎ of the root 
.קטל‎ This book uses the traditional term, imperfect, because it is 
more widely used. 

The pointing of the vav consecutive (-1) is different than the 
vav conjunction (-)). The vav with patah and doubling in the prefix 
(- °)) is an indicator of the imperfect. When you see vav with 
patah and doubling of an imperfect prefix, you know you have an 
imperfect verb. Because ’aleph does not accept doubling and 
lengthens the preceding vowel instead, the form of the vav 
consecutive with the lcs imperfect is: 


I heard . . . (Isa 6:8)‏ וְאֲשְׁמע 


Many versions translate the vav consecutive as “and.” This 
sounds childish to an English speaker, because there are so many 
in past narration. Moreover, the pointing on the vav consecutive is 
different than on the vav conjunction. Therefore, another word 
such as "then" or, if it begins a sentence or clause, a punctuation 
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mark such as a period (.), semicolon (;), or a comma (,) at the end 
of the preceding clause, are often better translations of the vav. 


Word Order 


The subject is the person, place, or thing that does the action 
of the verb. Independent personal pronouns are unnecessary and 
not usually used with finite verbs in Hebrew, as in the two 
examples in the previous section. When independent pronouns are 
used with finite verbs, it is usually for emphasis. When the subject 
is expressed as a separate word, it normally follows the verb rather 
than precedes it as in English. 


Abram heard (Gen 14:14)‏ ושמע אִבְרֶם 


Sign of the Definite Direct Object (OS or DN) 


The direct object is the object on which a subject and verb act 
directly. When the direct object of a verb is definite, Hebrew often 
(not always) marks it with the sign of the definite direct object 
(DR or DN). This may help you distinguish the subject and object 
when they both follow a verb. When a maqgeph joins the sign of 
the definite direct object to a following word, the resulting shift in 
accent causes the tsere under the ?aleph to change to a segol. The 
sign of the definite direct object is not translated in English. 


DINITAN אֲלהִים‎ NID = God created the human 
(Gen 1:27) 


Missing and Weak Letters 


In order to recognize a word and look it up in BDB, you need 
to know the three-letter root. Sometimes, after removing the prefix 
and suffix of a verb, only two letters are left. One letter is missing. 
It requires some detective work to find the missing letter in order 
to identify the root and the meaning of the word. These missing 
letters are often called weak letters. The types of roots with weak 
letters are often named by the position the weak letter appears in 
the roots. When a verb is formed, for example, from a root with a 
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third letter that is a, we call it a third he’ verb (written III-he? or 
III-77). Letters are often missing in the Qal imperfect when the verb 
root is I-nun, I-vav, II-vav or yod (also called “hollow’’), or III-he”. 
Some people use the name JV’ “Jonah” to help remember the 
missing letters. 

The nun usually assimilates into the second letter of the root 
with I-nun verbs. For example, the Qal imperfect (3ms) of |] is: 


he put (Gen 1:17)‏ ויתן 


The nun is assimilated into the tav. This happens in English when 
the prefix in- (not) is added to rational and becomes not inrational 
but irrational. In Hebrew the doubling of the tav is expressed by a 
strong dagesh. When there are only two root letters, doubling is the 
indicator of a I-nun. 

The frequently occurring verb np? masquerades as a I-nun. 


The LORD God took (Gen 2:15)‏ ויקח mym‏ אֲלהִים 


With HI-he verbs, the he? may be present, replaced by a yod 
or absent. 
HN) I was (2 Sam 7:6) 


they were (Gen 2:25)‏ ויהיו 
mmm = | they were (Num 36:11)‏ 


When the vav consecutive is added, the stress moves toward the 
vav and the final he? is lost. 


"m he was (Gen 21:20) 


Notice that there is no doubling in the first letter. A strong dagesh 
disappears when some consonants have a sheva under them. 
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I-vav verbs are verbs that in the history of the language used 

to begin with a vav. Most forms came to look like I-yod verbs. I- 
vav verbs lose the first root letter. Thus the imperfect of ישב‎ is: 


ad" he lived (Gen 4:16) 


The tsere under the yod is the indicator of a I-vav imperfect. 
The verb הלף‎ masquerades as a I-vav in the imperfect. 


J7 he went (Gen 12:4) 
This verb occurs frequently so remember it whenever you see q2-. 

Most I-yod verbs retain the yod. 

25 its was good (Gen 41:37) 
Though יכל‎ (to be able) has ps ,חוכל‎ etc. 

Il-vav and Il-yod verbs are also called hollow verbs, 
because they lose the vav or yod in some forms. Without the vav 
consecutive, the middle root letter is visible in most forms of the 
imperfect of the II-vav or II-yod (hollow) verbs: 

יבוא ישים יקוּם 


But hollow verbs occur more often after the vav consecutive and 
then the middle letter is missing: 


Dp he arose ny he put ויבא‎ he came 


When there is a qamets under the prefix of the imperfect and two 
root letters, this is the indicator that the middle root letter is | or’. 
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I-guttural verbs have different vowels because they prefer a- 
class' vowels and composite shevas. The guttural is not a missing 
letter and the prefixes, suffixes and, when it is present, the vav 
consecutive with doubling identify the imperfect. 


The LORD God made... (Gen 3:21)‏ רעש m7‏ אֶלהִים... 


Some roots are doubly weak. The previous example—from 
muy—is doubly weak. It is both a I-guttural and a III-he?. 

The vowel pointing on frequently occurring I=aleph 
imperfects is peculiar: 


"DNA he said (Gen 1:3, etc.) 
ותאכל‎ she ate (Gen 3:6) 


When the Ics prefix is added, you would expect to see two ?alephs, 
but one of the ?alephs is lost: 
וָאמר‎ I said (Gen 20:13) 


Charting Verbs 


A convenient way of presenting the information about a verb 
form is to chart it. For example, ויאמר‎ would be charted as: 


Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features 


Qal Imperfect 3ms vav consecutive‏ | אמר 


Interrogative Particle (7) 

Be careful not to confuse the interrogative particle (47) with 
the definite article. Note the different vowel pointing. Hebrew uses 
the interrogative particle prefixed to a word at the beginning of a 
question. 

TI? DIN Non Am I not the LORD? (Exod 4:11) 


1 See the discussion of classes of vowels and chart of vowels in 
Chapter 2. 
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Some questions are marked by other question words. And some 
questions are not marked—the context tells us they are questions. 


Vocabulary 

You may be familiar with many of the verbs in this 
vocabulary, because you looked up their root meaning in Chapter 
1. The vowel points on the root are from the 3ms form of the 
perfect conjugation that you will learn in Chapter 10. Lexicons 
normally use it because it has no consonants added to the root. 


DDN eat, devour 
Tas say 
את‎ or TN (The sign of the definite direct object. Not 
translated.) 

come in, enter, come, go, go in‏ בוא 
“J (prefixed, interrogative particle)‏ 

m be, become, happen 

122 go, walk 

T know 

RE go out, come out 

sit, remain, dwell, inhabit‏ ישב 

np? take 

die‏ מות 
give‏ 12 

n2 do, make 

DIN? see 

turn, return‏ שוב 


paw hear, obey 
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Exercises 
1. Read aloud and translate the following. Make several 


copies of the verb chart worksheets from Appendix A. In this and 
all future exercises, chart the verbs. 

TINTN] וְאָבוא‎ (Ezek 8:10) 

DINAN אֲלֹהִים‎ nmym np? (Gen 2:15) 

sped pram. NDN (Gen 13:9) 


. הָאֶשֶה..‎ TRAD... TUNO DOR nmym TONS (Gen 3:13) 


Jom ow “patina NaM (1 Kgs 1:15) 
הַהוּא ויבאו‎ OD m (Gen 26:32) 


mua q5* (Exod 4:18)‏ וישָב אֲלזיְתָרֹ 


? *Bathsheba" 
? “Jethro” 
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2. Read aloud and translate the following and chart the verbs. 
You will need to use a lexicon to translate a few of the words. 


nins ^nüwo: אֶלהִים לְאֶדֶם‎ nmym Uy" (Gen 3:21) 
Doe may גָּם-לְאִישָהּ‎ qmm ותאכל‎ (Gen 3:6) 


‘ora ""Em ADTA mm ויתן‎ mmm ויעל‎ (Judg 1:4) 


^ «and for his wife” 


5 To recognize this word, you may need to identify the prefix and 
suffix and remove them. 


Chapter 7 
Qal Imperfect, Part II 


Meaning of the Qal 


The Qal stem may have either a dynamic or a stative 
meaning. A stative verb is a verb that describes a state or 
circumstance, one that is either external and physical, or internal 
and psychological (or perceptual). 

She was old (external stative). 

He was afraid (internal stative). 
English tends to express them with adjectives and a form of the 
verb “to be.” They also tend to be intransitive. An intransitive 
verb is one whose action does not pass over from the subject to an 
object. 

Qal verbs that have a stative meaning tend to have a tsere or a 
patah under the second root letter instead of a holem. (See the 
chart in the previous chapter.) 


was old (2 Chr 24:15)‏ 160108 ויזקן יהוידע 


Dynamic! verbs describe a state of activity. The subject puts 
energy into the action of the verb and the activity may have 
different phases. Dynamic verbs tend to be transitive. Transitive 
verbs transfer the effects of the verb from a subject to an object. 


nno Vay ON They ate bread with him 
(Job 42:11) 


' Other names for dynamic verbs are: fientive (Waltke & O’Connor), 
voluntaria, freiwillig (Haupt) and active (Brockelmann). 
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Some verbs in Hebrew have both dynamic and stative forms 
and meanings. Some verbs, such as those expressing emotion or a 
mental state, have meanings that are partially stative and partially 
dynamic. 
“I was afraid" (N71 Gen 3:10): stative 
“Do not fear the people of the land” (N° Num 14:9): 
partially stative, partially dynamic 


Meaning of the Imperfect 


In the last chapter, we saw that the imperfect was often used 
with a prefixed vav to narrate the past. Scholars debate the 
meaning of the imperfect. Older Jewish grammarians and some 
modern scholars understand the imperfect as a present and future 
tense. In this understanding, the prefixed vav is called a vav 
conversive because it is thought of as converting the imperfect 
from a present-future to a past tense. 

This understanding seems inadequate for at least two reasons. 
First, it seems unlikely that a tense could be converted in this way. 
Second, a number of the ways the imperfect is used do not fit into 
a simple tense system. 

Therefore, beginning in the nineteenth-century the view was 
advanced and eventually came to predominate among scholars that 
the Hebrew conjugations represented not tense but aspect. In 
grammar, aspect refers to the duration and completion of an 
action. The imperfect, they suggested, described an incomplete 
action. The context determined whether the action occurred in the 
past, present or future. The name imperfect comes from this 
understanding of the conjugation. 

According to this theory, the use of the imperfect to narrate 
the past with a prefixed vav is not because the imperfect is 
converted, but because it is in a narrative sequence. The imperfect 
with a prefixed vav continued a narrative sequence that began with 
a perfect (perfect . . . vav* imperfect . . . vavtimperfect . . .). Since 
many sequences do not actually begin with a perfect, the perfect 
verb could be implied. In this understanding, the prefixed vav was 
called a vav consecutive because the vav indicates that the 
imperfect is consecutive to or depends on the preceding perfect. 
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Some modern scholars also make use of comparative 
material from other Semitic languages to explain the historical 
development of the imperfect. Akkadian and Arabic have a longer, 
prefix conjugation with a range of meanings similar to the Hebrew 
imperfect and a shorter, prefix conjugation with a past tense or 
preterite meaning. With some weak verbs and the Hiphil stem (see 
Chapter 17), Hebrew uses a shorter form of the imperfect when it 
is prefixed by a vav in a narrative sequence and a longer form 
when the imperfect stands alone. Many scholars, therefore, think 
that Hebrew originally had two prefix conjugations—a longer one 
(vaqtulu) and a shorter one (yagtul). When the language lost its 
final short vowels around 1100 B.C.E., the two conjugations 
became almost identical. The earlier conjugation and its preterite 
meaning are present in Biblical Hebrew as the imperfect with 
prefixed vav in narrative sequences, and rarely without prefixed 
vav. 

Many Hebrew scholars today hold some combination of the 
aspect and historical-comparative theories. Hebrew conjugations 
may communicate a complex interaction of tense, aspect, and other 
factors such as mood. As it refers to verbs, mood has to do with 
marking whether the speaker thinks that a state or an action is real 
(factual) or unreal (commands, wishes, possibilities, and the like). 
English expresses unreal moods by adding words like should and 
might. 

Waltke and O’Connor, in Biblical Hebrew Syntax, are typical 
of contemporary scholars who attempt to synthesize various 
theories. They suggest the imperfect represents an incomplete, 
progressive, repeated, or dependent situation. 

Progressive or repeated situations may be habitual, 
customary, or proverbial and may best be translated into English 
with the present tense or phrases such as “used to.” 


rou יאמרו‎ The poets used to say (Num 21:27) 


Dependent uses often require a modal translation in English 
(would, should, could, might). 
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TUN mT מי‎ Who is the LORD that 
pa אשמע‎ I should listen to his voice (Exod 5:2) 


Certain dependent situations may require “let” or “may” in 
English. ' 
站 Na וישבוּ‎ Let them live in the land 
(Gen 34:21) 


The form and meaning of these modal and dependent uses of 
the imperfect overlap with the form and meaning of the jussive and 
cohortative, which will be discussed in Chapters 22 and 23. 

The exercises in this and subsequent chapters include a 
variety of uses of the imperfect so that you will avoid being lulled 
into a false sense that the imperfect is an English tense and will 
become sensitive to a range of uses. Questions remain and the 
above theories need to be tested against the evidence. Each of us 
may want to test them ourselves by asking what the imperfect 
means each time we translate it. On the one hand, with a prefixed 
vav, the imperfect may be translated as a simple past. Even with a 
prefixed vav, however, be alert that in a few cases the imperfect 
may refer to an incomplete, progressive, repeated, or dependent 
situation. On the other hand, when the imperfect stands alone, 
without a prefixed vav, it probably communicates an incomplete, 
progressive, repeated, or dependent situation and the tense will 
need to be determined by the context. Without a prefixed vav, 
however, be alert that occasionally it may be a remnant of the 
older, shorter, prefix conjugation and communicate a past tense or 
preterite meaning. 


Negation 
The imperfect is negated with .לא‎ 


Iwill not eat (Gen 24:33)‏ לא אכל 
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The second person imperfect with לא‎ may express a 
commandment, legislation, or prohibition (“Do not [ever] . . .” or 
“You shall not . . .”). 


you shall not eat from it (Gen 3:17)‏ לא תאכל מִמָנו 


The second person jussive, which will be discussed in more 
detail in Chapters 22 and 23, often has the same form as the 
imperfect. The jussive with ON expresses urgency (“Stop . . .” or 
"Don't..."). 


NTON Do not be afraid, Abram‏ אַבְרֶם 
(Gen 15:1)‏ 


The Preposition 7/2 

The preposition JB (from, than) has both independent and 
prefixed forms. The independent form is linked to a following 
word with a maqqeph. 


TIT from the city 


With the prefixed form, the nun assimilates into the first 
letter of the word. Thus the form is 2 with a dagesh in the first 
letter. 

qp from a king 


Since the gutturals (8 ח ה‎ J) and resh (©) do not take doubling, 
the preposition is — 0 or - מ‎ without a dagesh in the first letter. 


from a city‏ מעיה 
from outside‏ מחּץ 


Unlike other prefixed prepositions, the definite article does 
not disappear. 
"Cvm from the city 
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The prefixed form is doubled before some suffixed pronouns. 


from you‏ ממך 


"i from me 


Note that the forms with the 3ms suffix and lcp suffix are 
identical. 

from him‏ ממנו 

from us‏ מִמָנו 


This is because the 3ms pronoun suffix has assimilated into the 
nun making it look like the 1cp suffix: 


became NA‏ "ממנהו became‏ מן + מן + הו 


Suffixed Pronouns 
Both the Qal imperfect and the sign of the definite direct 
object can take the suffixed pronouns introduced in Chapter 5. 


they ate it‏ ַיּאכְלוּךָ 


The imperfect may undergo vowel changes with the addition 
of the suffix. They do not change the indicators you have learned 
so they should not affect your ability to recognize and chart the 
verbs. However, you may want to be aware of the ways in which 
the vowels can change. 

When the vowel between the second and third root letter is a 
holem (ישמר)‎ or a tsere (JN°), it may be reduced to a sheva: 


yu he was watching over me 
(Job 29:2) 


"ym [if] it gives me (Isa 27:4) 
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Before 2ms and 2mp suffixes, however, the holem may be 
shortened to qamets hatuph, and the tsere to segol. 


JONY he asks you (Exod 13:14) 
יתנ‎ he will give you (Deut 28:25) 


When the vowel between the second and third root letters is a 
patah, however, it lengthens to a qamets. 


mne he took it (Gen 33:11) 


Note that when the form of the imperfect ends in a consonant, a 
helping vowel, either tsere or segol may be added. In the above 
example, a segol has been added. 

A greater challenge for recognizing the suffixed pronouns is 
that nuns may also be added. 


Iwill make him (Gen 21:13)‏ אֲשִׂימָנ 


The sign of the definite direct object has the form אות- ,את-‎ 
or -NN before suffixed pronouns. 


Bn 1m God set them (Gen 1:17)‏ אֶלהִים 
God will visit you (Exod 13:19)‏ —— יפקד אֶלהים אֶתְכֶם 
Gideon made it (Jdg 8:27)‏ ויעש אוֹתוֹ נדעון 


The suffixed pronouns on either the imperfect or the sign of 
the definite direct object function as objects of the verb. There is 
apparently no difference in meaning. Compare the previous 
example to this one. 


ior" He made it (Exod 32:4) 
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Vocabulary 
TR אין‎ there is, there are not 
ON no, not 
DN if, then 
TUN that, which, who 
口 3 also, indeed 
הנה‎ behold! lo! look! 
E hand 
כהן‎ priest 
לא‎ no, not 
מן‎ from, out of, part of, because of; than 
עד‎ to, unto, as far as (of space); 
until, while (of time) 
עיר‎ city 
עָרִים‎ cities (irregular plural) 
עם‎ people 
DÐ face (You have already had this word in the 
vocabulary for Chapter 3 as part of the 
preposition, "55 "before." It does not occur 
in the singular —-הJD.)‎ 
Exercises 


1. Read aloud and translate the following and chart the verbs: 
נָעַשָה אֶדֶם בְּצַלְמַנר‎ DON TWN (Gen 1:26) 


(Gen 3:6)‏ ותקח | ותאכל AM‏ גַּיְלְאִישָה MY‏ וַיאכַל 


? You will need to look up this word in a lexicon. Beware that there is 
a prefix and a suffix you will need to remove before you can look up the 
word. 

? “some of its fruit” 
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יְרוּשׁלֵם‎ APRN PIY (Isa 33: 20) 


(Gen 3:3)‏ לא תאכלו wm‏ לא win‏ בו 
MANC‏ 


pwn נַעֲשֵׂה‎ mim “atx כל‎ WANI (Exod 24:7) 
יצאו‎ WI DDIN (Gen 17:6) 


2. Read aloud and translate the following. You will need to 
use a lexicon to translate some of the words. Chart the verbs. 


DINITAN OW OW (Gen 2:8) 


T m 


PINT? (Jer 22:12)‏ הַזאת ANTON‏ עוד 


JON "2 "DIN מי‎ DONTON משה‎ “AN (Exod 3:11) 
אָלזפּרעה‎ 


pana מִידֶם וצרי אתו‎ npn (Exod 32:4) 
NI PTS De TIN "noe ors TENN 


E “your eyes" 

5 Try to figure out the root. One letter is missing. Then look up the 
meaning in a lexicon. 

* Look up I in a lexicon. JINDA is an exception to the indicator for 
the imperfect of hollow verbs. The expected qamets under the prefix 
sometimes reduces to a sheva when a suffix is added. In this case, the suffix 
is the long form of the imperfect suffix with a nun added. The qamets 
sometimes reduces with the 2fp or 3fp suffix of the imperfect, although not 
always. 

7 “has spoken" (This is a verb form that you have not yet had.) 

* One letter is missing, but if you use the indicators, you should be 
able to find this verb in a lexicon. 

? *molten metal" or *image" 
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pni SONA יְהוָה‎ DDA UN NYAI (Lev 10:2) 
נַימתוּ 55 יְהוָה:‎ 


Chapter 8 
Opening the Hebrew Bible 


The best Hebrew Bible for most purposes is Biblia Hebraica 
Stuttgartensia, abbreviated BHS in biblical studies. When you open 
this Bible, you will see many marks on the letters, and notes in the 
margins. Some of the footnotes are from the contemporary scholars 
who edited BHS, but the majority of marks and notes are from 
Jewish scholars, called Masoretes, who worked from the third to 
the eleventh centuries C.E. There were Western Masoretes centered 
in Tiberias and Eastern Masoretes centered in Babylonia. The 
Masoretes developed the vowel points and accents to indicate the 
traditional pronunciation. 

The text of the Hebrew Bible is called the Masoretic Text 
(MT) because it goes back to a family of texts produced by the 
Masoretes. 

The Western Masoretes eventually became dominant. The 
text of BHS is a copy of the Leningrad Codex copied in 1008 C.E. 
It is one of the best representatives of the Western, Tiberian 
tradition. A codex is an ancient book. This one was in the Russian 
Public Library in Leningrad (now St. Petersburg). 


Divisions 
There are markers of various divisions in the Hebrew Bible 
that probably go back before the time of the Masoretes. 


Soph Pa-suq. This looks like a large colon made of diamond 
shapes ( : ) and indicates the end of a verse. Verses often do not 
correspond to English sentences. 


Open and Closed Paragraphs. Originally, an open paragraph was 
a paragraph that began on a new line after an incomplete or empty 
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line. A closed paragraph began on the same line after a space. By 
the time of the Leningrad Codex, the Masoretes no longer 
maintained this distinction. But a 5 for open and O for closed 
appears in spaces between verses. In BHS, the editors have laid out 
the paragraphs on the pages in ways that represent their 
interpretive understanding of the divisions in the text. Their 
paragraph divisions may or may not agree with the Masoretes. 


Seder and Parashah. These two symbols appear on the inside 
margin and are the divisions between liturgical readings or lessons. 
The seder (0) is from the Palestinian tradition and divides the 
Pentateuch, the first five books of the Bible, into three years of 
weekly readings. The parashah (2^2) is from the Babylonian 
tradition and divides the Pentateuch into readings for one year. 
You can see open and closed paragraph markers and a seder on 
page five of BHS. 


Accents 


The Masoretic accents serve three functions. First, they show 
the accented or stressed syllable in a word. Second, they indicate 
the grouping of words. Third, they are musical. Although their 
primary function is the third, the first two are the main concern for 
reading and interpretation. 

For reading, it is only necessary to note their location and 
stress the appropriate vowel in pronunciation. Most accents appear 
above or below the stressed vowel. For interpretation, the meaning 
of the accents and what the Masoretes are saying about how to join 
the words together may be significant. For this reason a list follows 
of the most frequently occurring and important accents and their 
meanings. 

There are two different systems of accents in the Hebrew 
Bible—the accents of the twenty-one books and the accents of 
the three books. The three books are Psalms, Job, and Proverbs. 
Their system of accents is slightly different from the rest of the 
Hebrew Bible, the twenty-one books. 

The accents are either conjunctive (joining) or disjunctive 
(dividing). The disjunctive accents occur on the last word of a 
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group of related words. For the beginning student it is enough to 
learn to recognize some of the disjunctive and conjunctive accents. 
The placement of the accents is illustrated on the letter מ‎ in the 
following lists. 


A Few Major Disjunctive Accents 


sillug On the stressed syllable immediately preceding‏ מ 
soph pasuq (: ).‏ 
 *oleh Note that this accent has two parts, one on the‏ מ 


veyored syllable before the stressed syllable. It divides 
verses in two in the three books but is not used 
in the twenty-one books. 


?"atnah Divides verses in two in the twenty-one books. 
In a short verse tiphhah or zaqeph may play 
this role. In the three books it divides the 
second half of the verse or may divide short 
verses in two. 


>D 


3 revia‘ In the three books it may divide in half a short 
verse without an ?atnah. It may also divide the 
first half of a verse with ?atnah or be the accent 
immediately before ‘oleh veyored. In the 
twenty-one books it is a less important accent. 


 zageph In the twenty-one books it divides the verse into‏ מ 
qaton quarters. Or, in other words, it is the next major‏ 
division before or after ?atnah. Not used in the‏ 

three books. 


zaqeph While the musical value is different than the‏ מ 
gadol previous accent, the use for dividing the verse‏ 
is the same.‏ 
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tiphhah In the twenty-one books, it takes over the‏ מ 
function of zaqeph in dividing the verse into‏ 
quarters when the division comes on the word‏ 
before ?atnah or silluq. Looks the same as a‏ 
conjunctive accent in both the twenty-one and‏ 
the three books.‏ 


"n segolta May replace zageph in first half of a verse. 
Located on the syllable after the stressed 
syllable (postpositive). 


 tsinnor In the three books the next major disjunctive‏ מ 
accent after “oleh veyored. Thus, it divides a‏ 
verse into quarters. Postpositive. In the twenty-‏ 
one books the disjunctive accent zarqa? has the‏ 
same appearance.‏ 


A Few Major Conjunctive Accents 


 munah‏ מ 


mehuppach Not a conjunctive accent in the three books.‏ | מ 
à] mereka?‏ 

darga? Only in the twenty-one books.‏ מ 

D 2azla 

Silluy Only in the three books.‏ מ 


These are only a few important accents. For in-depth analysis of 
the accents consult Yeivin, $176—374. 

The accents represent the Masoretic understanding of which 
words belonged together and thus the interpretation of a verse. 
Commentators sometimes disagree. When you are doing a close 
reading of a passage, you may want to consider the possibility that 
different arrangements might make better sense. For example, look 
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at the last verse of the exercises in the previous chapter (Exod 
32:4) and you will see the way accents divide the verse into sense 
units. You can also practice reading the verse using the accents. 


Pause 

When a word occurs with a major disjunctive accent such as 
silluq or ?atnah, it is in pause, because it comes at a break or pause 
in the verse. This pause often causes vowel changes, usually 
lengthening. Some typical examples follow: 


Normal In Pause Translation 
3 nee road 
mi mi house 
Maqqeph 


The maqqeph is a horizontal line that indicates a close 
connection between two words. 


he did not find‏ לאמְצָא 
This connection may result in the first word losing its accent. The‏ 


loss of the accent often causes a change in the vowel pointing and 
pronunciation of the first word. 


Without Maqqeph | With Maqqeph Translation 
יהוה‎ OS mmm The LORD 
ota כל‎ Rupe all flesh 


Marginal Notes 

The notes printed beside the text in BHS are the Masora. The 
final Masora is at the end of the Bible. The marginal Masora is in 
the four margins of a BHS page. 

The Masora parva (Mp) is the notes in the side margins. 
They contain information that assisted the Masoretes in preserving 
the text unchanged when making copies. A small circle over a 
word in the text indicates there is a note in the margin. Small 
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circles between words indicate a note in the margin about the 
whole phrase. Two circles between two words indicate there are 
two notes, one referring to the whole phrase, and one referring to 
part of the phrase. The notes are mostly abbreviations of Aramaic. 
Dots over the letters indicate they are either abbreviations or 
numbers. The Latin translations of the words and abbreviations in 
the margins are on pages L-LV in BHS. The English translations 
are in Scott, A Simplified Guide to BHS. Most of the information in 
the Mp seems trivial to modern readers. Subsequent sections of 
this chapter discuss some of the more significant notes. 

The Masora magna (Mm) is the notes at the bottom of the 
page in BHS between the end of the Hebrew text and the text- 
critical notes. The superscript numbers in the Mp direct you to the 
appropriate note in the Mm. When the Mp gives the number of 
occurrences of a word, the Mm gives a list of these occurrences. In 
early manuscripts, the lists were printed in the upper and lower 
margins. BHS collected these in a separate, multi-volume work and 
put notes at the bottom of the page indicating the relevant list in 
this separate work. Unfortunately, only the first volume of the 
three volumes was ever published. 


“It is Written” and “It is Read” 


Where the Masoretes felt the form preserved in the text was 
unsatisfactory, they placed under the word in the text the vowel 
points for a more satisfactory reading. The consonants for these 
vowels were placed in the margin. These may indicate that the 
Masoretes had other manuscripts whose reading they considered 
preferable. The form in the consonantal text is called the Kethiv, 
“it is written.” The form preferred by the Masoretes is in the 
margin and is called the Qere, “it is read.” The note is distinctive 
because it appears over top of a qoph with a dot (P). For examples, 
see pages 12 and 13 of BHS. 

There are some words that are to be read differently 
throughout the Hebrew Bible so there is no note in the margin. 
These are called perpetual Qere. In your vocabulary and 
exercises, you have already seen two of the most common 
examples. The name for God that regularly appears with the vowel 
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points for the Hebrew word for lord is one example. Another 
perpetual Qere that occurs frequently in the Pentateuch is NIT. The 
consonantal text has 817 but היא‎ would be a preferable reading. 

Although the exercises continue to print selections from BHS, 
from this point forward it would be good to look up the verses in 
BHS and practice using what you have learned in this chapter. 


Exercises 
1. Translate the following verse and note the perpetual Qere. 
You will need to look up YY in a lexicon. 


mnD WN TËNT DNI ON" (Gen 3:12)‏ עִמָדִי 

OWN) מן"הָעֵץ‎ TN NT 

2. In the following passage, each word has two accents. 
There were two different traditions about how to divide the 

commandments. The Masoretes included the accents from both 

traditions. Christian denominations also differ on how they count 
the Ten Commandments. Use a lexicon to translate this passage. 
Look up the names and uses of the accents that are in this chapter’s 
tables of conjunctive and disjunctive accents. What is the 
difference in interpretation represented by the two sets of accents? 


sirop one DIOR TT ND (Deut 5:7-8) 
"ob TP TOUR? 


lic 


you put” 


2 
“she gave” 


Chapter 9 


Nouns in Construct 


Hebrew does not have a word that corresponds to the English 
word “of” and, by the biblical period, it no longer had a genitive 
case ending like Greek. Hebrew uses the construct state to express 
such relationships between nouns. 


The Construct State 


onb אֶרֶץ‎ aland of bread (2 Kgs 18:32) 
ma the house of David (1 Sam 19:11) 


The word that is in the last position—‘bread” and “David” in 
the above examples—is called the absolute. It is the absolute 
because the word in this position does not change its form. It has 
the dictionary or absolute form. The word (or words) before the 
last position— land" and “house” in the above examples—is 
called the construct. The construct may change its form, as is the 
case with “house” in the second example. Lexicons usually list 
construct forms. 

More than one noun may be in construct. 


ma um tabernacle of the house of God‏ הָאֶלהִים 
Chr 6:33)‏ 1( 


Definiteness and Indefiniteness 

The absolute determines the definiteness or indefiniteness of 
the whole phrase. The phrase is indefinite if the absolute is 
indefinite as in the first example above. “A” is the article in 
English that indicates a noun is indefinite. 
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The whole phrase is definite if the absolute is definite. (You 
may want to review the definition of the definite article on page 
27.) The absolute is definite if it has a definite article (the first 
example below), is a name (the second example), or is joined to a 
pronoun such as “our” or “his” (the third example). 


Ta‏ הָאֲלהִים 


קנט 


the servant of the God (1 Chr 6:34 ET 49) 
7 the king of Israel (1 Sam 24:15 ET 14) 
YAN? zhe hand of his father (Gen 48:17) 


37 ישְרְאל 


ae 


The construct cannot be definite if the absolute is indefinite 
or vice versa. Such a relationship between two nouns would not be 
expressed with the construct state in Hebrew but with the 
preposition lamed. 


a מזמור‎ a psalm of David (Ps 3:1) 


This then is another way of saying "of" when the absolute and 
construct are not either both definite or both indefinite. 

Prefixes and the conjunction — may be prefixed to the 
construct: 


ywN2 in the land of Canaan (Gen 13:12) 
13» YINI and the land of Canaan (Gen 47:13) 


Indicators of the Construct 


Sometimes only context indicates that a word is in construct. 
Often, however, the Masoretes indicate that a word is in construct 
in one or more ways. 

A maqqeph, the horizontal line in some of the above 
examples, may join the construct to the following word or words. 

The word may have a special construct ending if it is 
feminine singular or masculine plural. 


the kings of Midian (Num 31:8)‏ 255 מרין 
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Study the endings in the following table carefully: 


GN Absolute Construct 

ms 23 king 122 king of 

fs 1220 queen n»2n queen of 
mp מִלְכִים‎ kings "220 kings of 
fp moon queens noon queens of 


For many common nouns, the vowels in the construct differ 
from the vowels in the absolute form of the noun. ,בִית‎ for 
example, is the construct of m3. The root is usually still 
recognizable. 

The word in construct may have a conjunctive Masoretic 
accent. The conjunctive accents indicate a close relationship with 
the following word. They may indicate a construct or some other 
joining of words. 


The Meaning of the Construct 


The meaning of the construct is ambiguous in Hebrew. 
English phrases with “of” are similarly ambiguous. An example is 
the phrase “love of God." This may mean "someone's love of 
God,” or *God's love for someone,” or “divine love." The word 
God in the absolute state may be a subject, an object, or an 
adjective. The interpreter of Biblical Hebrew who is aware of these 
possible meanings can look for indications in the context of the 
specific meaning or meanings. 

English uses “of” constructions less often than Hebrew uses 
the construct, so translating every construct relationship with “of” 
would sound peculiar to an English speaker. It may be helpful to 
note that, in translating into English, reading the words in reverse 
order to the Hebrew often produces a translation that sounds more 
English—“God’s house" rather than “the house of God.” 
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Suffixed Pronouns 


Nouns can take suffixed pronouns. They are the ones you 
have already learned with prepositions. Suffixed pronouns usually 
express possession in Hebrew: “my house.” The suffixes are 
usually attached to the construct form of the noun. 


DDT your hands 


In addition, the noun may add a helping vowel before the suffixed 
pronoun. 


mima her daughters 


Finding Nouns in BDB 


In order to recognize a word and look it up in BDB, you need 
to know the three-letter root. To do this, remove markers for 
gender and number, prepositions, and suffixed pronouns. You may 
still have more than three letters, because vowel letters, prefixes, or 
suffixes have been added to create the noun. 

Often nouns are created by adding vowels to the root. 
Sometimes the vowel letters 1 and ? are inserted. 


Noun Root 
Joo | king מלך‎ 
נביא‎ prophet נבא‎ 
אויב‎ enemy איב‎ 


Frequently ,מ‎ sometimes D, and rarely ,ה ,א‎ and ` are 
prefixed to roots to form nouns. 


Noun Root 
mam altar mat 
min law ירה‎ 

צבע finger‏ אֲצַבַּע 
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These may be tricky for beginners because the prefixes are similar 
to common verb prefixes. 
In addition, nouns may add endings to a root. 


Noun Root 
מצרי‎ Egyptian מצר‎ 
yt memorial זכר‎ 

מלך reign‏ | מַלְכוּת 


The observant reader may notice that certain vowel patterns 
and endings are characteristic of certain types of nouns. The 
ending `- in the first example is used for the name of a people or 
land similar to “-ian” or “-ite” in English. The ending Mì- in the 
second example is used to form abstract nouns. The ending 11- (or 
1-) is used for abstract nouns, as in the third example, and for 
diminutive nouns, WAY “Samson” = “Little Sun,” and adjectives, 
ראשון‎ “first.” 

Several suffixes may originally have come from feminine 
endings but came to be used for abstract nouns. These include D3-, 
n`- and rarely -ות‎ 


Noun Root 
מַלְכוּת‎ | reign T 
ראשית‎ beginning ראש‎ 


There are, of course, other ways letters may be added to form 
nouns, but these are the most common. 
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The opposite problem in finding a root is having too few 
letters. After you have removed all the vowels, markers, prefixes, 
and suffixes from a noun, you may be left with only two letters. 
BDB may list these in alphabetical order when a three-letter root is 
uncertain or unknown in Hebrew. Some examples are in the 
following table. 


Noun Root 
]a son בן‎ 
Rs hand T 


In other cases, the noun may have a missing letter. These are 
often the same letters that are missing in verbs. For example, with 
a III-he noun the he? may be present, replaced by a yod or absent: 


Noun Root 

mu year שנה‎ 
אָב‎ father אבה‎ 
“3 people ma 


Many commonly occurring two-letter nouns are listed by 
BDB under geminate roots. The name geminate is related to the 
word Gemini, “twins.” Geminate roots have the same last two root 
letters. While nouns from these roots are common, verbs are rare 
and therefore are not treated until Chapter 34. 


Noun Root 
לב‎ heart 335 
הר‎ hill הרר‎ 
רע‎ evil py 


In some cases, vowel letters may represent root letters and 
therefore are not removed to find the root. Nouns from hollow 
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roots are frequent. In these nouns, the vowel letter is not removed 
to find the root. 


Noun Root 
טוב‎ good טוב‎ 
קול‎ voice קול‎ 


A few two-letter nouns are from II-nun roots. 


Nuns sometimes assimilate in verbs, but not usually in the second 
position. 

Nouns that come from roots listed as I-yod (including 
original I-vav) may have a vowel letter after one of the noun 
prefixes. 


Noun Root 
mym | law ירה‎ 
מועד‎ appointed time יעד‎ 

יר generations‏ תולדות 
ירש new wine‏ תירוש 


Finally, a noun may, as in the above examples, have more 
than one of the above vowel letters, prefixes, suffixes, or missing 
letters. 

When a missing letter might make it difficult to locate a 
noun, BDB often provides a cross reference, as mentioned before. 
The note on page one of BDB is an example: 


אבה v. II.‏ אב 
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This means for the word 2N “father” look under the second root 
.אבה‎ 

Only a few of the most common nouns in the vocabularies 
and exercises are formed by adding prefixes or suffixes or have 
missing letters. When you have difficulty finding the root of a 
noun, you may want to review this summary. 


Vocabulary 
TUN lord, master 
TN brother 


behind, after‏ אחר אַחֲרִי 
na daughter‏ 
mia daughters (irregular plural)‏ 
heart (short and long form)‏ לב 222 
rm ma what? how?‏ מה 
Uni (f) life, self, being; throat‏ 
servant, slave‏ עבד 


T? (f) eye; spring, well 


nop go up 

call‏ קרא 

nU stretch out, let go, send 
ow there 
ow name 

na year 


Exercises 
1. Read aloud and translate the following. Chart the verbs. 


"oW nmymo23 ויהי‎ (Jer 1:11) 


TONY (Exod 1:1)‏ שמות wa‏ יִשְׂרָאֵל 
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DDIN אַבְרְהֶם‎ Tay ולאמר‎ (Gen 24:34) 


(Ps 42:3 ET 2)‏ אָבוא "2B IRONI‏ אֶלהים: 
PZT WAS DDNYO Kgs 1:20)‏ עיני TA NW‏ 


ANT Unis nun כָּליהַנְפְשות לי‎ (Ezek 18:4) 
"re qe Ue 


2. Read aloud and translate the following. You will need to 
use a lexicon to translate some of the words. Chart the verbs. 


TON N27 (Exod 3:1)‏ הָאֲלהִים 
PIN? MM PDRU DU (Lev 25:5)‏ 
o7» (Joel 2:11)‏ יוםדיהוָה 


OTNI אֲשַׁר יקרא-לו‎ 53 oN ape (Gen 2:19) 
הוּא שָמו:‎ mm UE 


ITAN יְהוּדָה וימשחודשם‎ CUu ובאו‎ )2 Sam 2:4) 
יְהּדָה‎ maby vos? 


' The vowel points are for a stem which you have not studied yet, but 
you should be able to recognize the root and translate it adequately. 


Chapter 10 
Qal Perfect, Part I 


The second major conjugation in Hebrew is the perfect. 


Perfect Conjugation 

The perfect conjugation adds suffixes to the end of the stem. 
The suffixes to the stem indicate the person, gender and number 
(PGN) of the subject. (Some introductory grammars refer to them 
as affixes or afformatives to distinguish them from the suffixed 
pronouns.) The subject is the person, place or thing that does the 
action of the verb. As mentioned above, a separate subject, as is 
customary in English, is the exception in Hebrew. 

The conjugation of the Qal perfect is as follows: 


PGN Form PGN Form 
3ms p?!" 3cp שמרוּ‎ 
3fs my 

2ms m 2mp cn 
2fs puo 2fp Trev 
lcs שמרתי‎ lcp nw 


Note: the qamets ( , ) under the first root letter occurs in most 
forms and so is a good indicator when you see it in reading that 
you have a Qal perfect. 

In the lexicon the vowels of the 3ms form are put on the root. 
If this form does not have all the letters of the root, then the vowels 
of the infinitive are used. (The infinitive will be introduced later.) 
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A number of roots take an i-class or u-class vowel under the 
middle root letter. Many of these are statives. 

English does not distinguish gender (masculine or feminine) 
in the second person as Hebrew does, so the translation is always 
“you.” English also does not distinguish number in the second 
person. The translation is “you” whether the number in Hebrew is 
singular or plural. 

In the 3fs and 3cp forms, the sheva could be either silent or 
vocal and either close the previous syllable or open a new one. 
Thus the qamets could be translated either as a long a or a short o. 
The meteg, the small vertical line beside the qamets ( ), is to 
indicate that it is a long a. 

The suffixes of the perfect are the same in all stems. Except 
for a few minor alterations, they remain unchanged on all verbal 
roots in all stems. They are, therefore, reliable indicators when 
you are reading that the form you are looking at is a perfect. While 
the system of indicators reduces the need to memorize future 
conjugations, you should memorize the Qal perfect on the root 
שמר‎ in the previous table, taking note of the suffixes in the 
following table which will function as indicators of the perfect in 
future conjugations: 


PGN Suffix PGN Suffix 
3ms (none) 3cp ;一 
3fs -ה‎ 

2ms -ת‎ (or (תָה‎ 2mp Dn- 
2fs N= 2fp = 
lcs -תִי‎ lcp wh 


III-he verbs 

When perfect verbs are formed with III-he? roots, the he? can 
be missing or be represented by a hireq yod. In the development of 
the Hebrew language III-yod roots became III-he? roots. The yod 
reappears or more correctly is retained in first and second person 
forms of the perfect. Because the root ends with a he, the 3ms 
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form looks like a 3fs form. This may be why the 3fs form 
distinguishes itself by adding another feminine marker, the tav. 
The he? is missing altogether in the 3cp. With the exception of the 
3fs form, therefore, the indicators of a III-he? verb are the same in 
the perfect as in the imperfect. 


3ms "n2 3cp wy 
3fs Hop 

2ms Tr» 2mp pmo 
2fs mov 2fp mes 
lcs עָשִיתִי‎ lcp wÓY 


Vav Consecutive 


In Chapter 6 we saw that the normal way to indicate past 
action was the vav consecutive prefixed to the imperfect (cp *he 
arose"). Similarly, the normal way to indicate that an action takes 
place in the future in Hebrew is by prefixing to the perfect. (An 
alternate form is 3.) Note, however, that the vowel pointing is the 
same as for the conjunction — "and." With the perfect it may be 
translated “and.” Often, though, some other word (“so,” “then,” 
etc.), or a comma (,), semicolon (;), or capitalization is a better 
translation in English. 


nac You will return (Deut 4:30) 


' The weak dagesh that was present in the tav in the previous tables is 
no longer present, because the tav now comes after a vowel and a weak 
dagesh will not follow a vowel. 

? The previous tables had a sheva here. Gutturals do not take a vocal 
sheva. They take a hateph-patah or in few cases a hateph-segol instead. 
Despite minor changes such as that mentioned in this and in the previous 
footnote, the perfect is easily recognizable from the suffixes. 
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Vocabulary 
onm great 
p people, nation 
T way, road, journey, custom 
הר‎ mountain 
טוב‎ good (adj); be good (verb); goodness (noun) 
כַּאֲשֶׁר‎ as 
כה‎ thus, so 
Ip right, upright; thus, so 
מים‎ water 
own Egypt CIZ “Egyptian”) 
NO lift up, bear, carry 
pet» pass over, transgress 
gia stand 
קוּם‎ rise, stand 
ראש‎ head 
Exercises 


1. Read aloud and translate the following and chart the verbs. 
PANTO onaw ons Dm Wy) (Lev 25:18) 

TDD) יְהוּדָה‎ nsa wm (Jer 31:24) 

NVI? WNT mnes pz? poe (Deut 6:21)‏ בְּמַצְרִים 


TW DANT DDN (Exod 19:4)‏ עָשִיתִי למצרים 
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7U, IN) IIT TT TANI TPN IN TM (1 Kings 18:12) 
DUNWD DUN 


INN P Gen 24:4)‏ וְאַלהמולדתי" prpol qon‏ אשה 
:PRS 7 ua?‏ 


2. Read aloud and translate the following. In order to 
translate, you will need to look up some words in a lexicon. Chart 
the verbs. 


TWN וְעַמַדְתִי לְיִדדאָבִי בַּשָדָה‎ NSN CON(1 Sam 19:3) 
וְרְאיתי מָה‎ NON q2 MATN וַאֲני‎ OU DDN 
2 mum 


wpe Gen 19:5)‏ אַללוֹט וַיאמרוּ לו TR‏ קָאָנָשִים 
T RPT‏ 
Pw YPN PIAT (Exod 4:15)‏ אַתדהַדְבָרִים MES‏ 


um טוב‎ “yt כָּאלְהִים‎ en"m (Gen 3:5) 


? “the spirit of" 


* “my kindred” 
5 I will speak” 
6 «I will tell” (Perfect of a stem you will learn later.) 
7 *you will speak” 


* “knowing” (A conjugation you will learn later.) 


Chapter 11 
Qal Perfect, Part II 


Meaning of the Perfect 


The name of the perfect, like the name of the imperfect, is 
misleading because the English perfect has a much narrower range 
of meanings than does the Hebrew perfect. For this reason some 
grammars prefer to use terms that refer to form, such as affix 
conjugation, or to a more adequate definition of meaning, for 
example, perfective conjugation. 

In the Hebrew verb system, the perfect contrasts with the 
imperfect. But, as we saw with the imperfect, scholars debate its 
meaning when it stands alone without a vav. Older Jewish 
grammarians and some contemporary scholars, who understand the 
imperfect as a present and future tense, understand the perfect as a 
past tense. But the perfect may need to be translated with a present 
or future tense depending on the context. 

Other Hebrew grammarians, who instead understand the 
imperfect as describing an incomplete action, understand the 
perfect as describing a complete action. The tense is determined by 
the context. The name perfect and the description of the perfect in 
some grammars as a completed action is misleading. This is true in 
English grammar, but in Hebrew, the action of the verb may still 
be incomplete from the perspective of the timeframe of the 
narrative. The name perfective would be grammatically more 
accurate, but this book retains the name perfect because that is the 
name most commonly used in lexicons and reference works. The 
Hebrew perfect, however, describes not a completed action but 
instead an action viewed as a complete, whole situation, or event. 
Used with a dynamic verb it describes an event, either long or 
short. In an individual use the emphasis may be on the beginning, 
middle, entirety, or end of a complete event. Whereas the 
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imperfect represents a progressive, repeated, or dependant 
situation, the perfect is used when viewing a situation as a whole. 


Hollow Verbs 

The vowel pointing of the perfect is the same for both II-vav 
and Il-yod. Generally there is much overlap and perhaps confusion 
between the two types of roots. 

Some hollow verbs, such as DW (turn, return) and DÙ (set, 
place) have a-class vowels under the first letter: 


3ms שב‎ 3cp 3 
3fs maw 

2ms nag 2mp onaw 
2fs rad 2fp Ww 
lcs "39 lcp 125 


Notice that the stress is on the second-to-last vowel in many of the 
forms. This is an indicator of a hollow verb. 

Some other verbs, such as NYA (die) or בוש‎ (be ashamed) take 
i-class or u-class vowels in several perfect forms. The remaining 
forms have the same a-class vowels as in the table above. These 
are often called statives because they describe states of being, (for 
example, dead or ashamed). A complete table is not necessary, as 
these forms can be identified in reading by the perfect suffixes, by 
having only two letters, and in many cases by having the accent on 
the second-to-last vowel. 


The Root 17? 

This frequently occurring verb is the on/y III-nun verb that 
shows assimilation of the final nun before suffixes beginning with 
tav n. 

nae I am old 
"nh I have given 
enn you (mp) have given 
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Suffixed Pronouns 

The perfect takes the same suffixed pronouns you have seen 
on prepositions, nouns, and the imperfect. The endings and vowels 
of the perfect show some changes with the addition of suffixed 
pronouns. As a reference, the following table summarizes the 
forms of the perfect before pronoun suffixes. 


3ms שמַר-‎ 3cp שמָרוּ-‎ 
38 | שָׁמָרָת-‎ RY 

2ms Aw 2mp [anyay 
2fs שְמַרְתִי-‎ 2fp [anyay 
les שְׁמַרְתִּי-‎ lcp שְמַרְנוּ-‎ 


Note that these forms are difficult to identify in reading because 
the qamets, normally an indicator of the perfect, is reduced to a 
sheva and many of the endings of the perfect are changed. 
Moreover, the endings in this table are often written defectively. 
Thus the 2fs suffix —^D- is frequently written -ת-‎ and the 2mp 
suffix תר-‎ - is frequently --. 

The suffixed pronouns function as an object of the verb. As 
we saw with suffixed pronouns on the imperfect, they can be 
suffixed either to the end of the verb or the sign of the definite 
direct object, with no apparent difference in meaning. 


nna you kept her 
nn nsu you kept her 
Vocabulary 
2p thousand; tribe, clan 
aW sword 
12 bring forth, bear 
nim altar 


who‏ מי 
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NX find’ 
משפט‎ judgment, custom, justice 
p» fall 
עוד‎ yet, still, again 
עוֹלֶם עלם‎ long time; forever 
עתה‎ now 
"m mouth ,לפי)‎ "52 "according to") 
N service in war; host, army 
רע‎ evil (ms noun, adj) 
רְעַה‎ evil (fs noun) 
ow set, place, put 


Exercises 
1. Read aloud and translate the following. Chart the verbs. 


qne zu mU DPN (Gen 19:29)‏ לוט 
(Dan 10:12)‏ וַאֲנִי"בָאתִי בְּדְבְרִיךְ 


Wh WN muss ONTI עוֹד‎ N2) DEN?) (Deut 34:10) 
BON ONE TIT 


(Exod 4:15)‏ וְאָנֹכֵי MIN‏ עםדפיף ^mm Tay)‏ אֶתְכֶם 
DN‏ אֲשֶׁר PUIN‏ 


^on (Ps 47:9 ET 8)‏ אֶלהִים על-גוים 


' In the Hiphil stem, which will be discussed later, NSD can mean 
"present." 

? > will teach” 

> Although you have not had this verb in the vocabularies, you should 
be able to figure out its meaning from the noun of the same root. 
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2U-wiN מלך‎ rip mice map) (2 Kgs 23:25) 
bos * המאדו‎ bom WEI boa inm ba ` TTO 
anm» Bp xb PINS) nus תורת'‎ 


raw (Ezek 37:25)‏ עַל"הָאָרֶץ "nni SUN‏ לְעבְדִּי לְיעַקב אֲשֶׁר 
ya ofa ned mÓy wn o> nig mata‏ בְנֵיהֶם 


עד -עוֹלֶם “Tay vm‏ נָשִיא ' לְהֵם inbsyb‏ 


2. Read aloud and translate the following and chart the verbs. 
You will need to look up some of the words in a lexicon. 


(Gen 13:12)‏ אַבְרֶם quz Sey‏ ולוט PR BU)‏ הְַכֶר 
(Deut 4:44)‏ וְזֹאת OWT MINT‏ משה 55" 2 ישְרְאל: 


"ON! (Exod 20:22)‏ יְהוָה אֶלמשָה פה abs weh‏ ישְרְאֶל 
`P, DART DPN‏ מְִהַשָמִים DAY SMS‏ 


(Isa 9:1 ET 2)‏ רָאוּ אור נָדוֹל 


TENT הוא‎ Ce חוָה‎ DN שם‎ DUND Nap (Gen 3:20) 
כָּל-חַ":‎ ON 


3. Discuss the meaning of the perfect in the above exercises. 


* “like him" 
? “his strength” 
é “the law of” 
a prince” 
* Although you have not had this stem, you should be able to 
recognize the root and translate. 


Ta 


[T 
“living” 
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4. What is the meaning of NIN in Genesis 3:20 above and 
how does it contribute to the meaning of the passage? 


Chapter 12 


Textual Criticism 


The Masoretic Text (MT) of 1 Samuel 13:1 literally reads: 
“Saul was one year old when he began to reign; and he reigned two 
years over Israel.” Scribes copied ancient manuscripts, including 
the Bible, by hand. Even though great care was taken in copying, 
errors crept in over time. Various types of errors or differences 
occur even in modern, printed Hebrew Bibles. Textual criticism 
tries to identify and correct these errors. As in the example above, 
establishing the text is often a necessary first step in translation. 

Several qualifications are necessary to the traditional aim of 
textual criticism. First, in practice, the boundary between textual 
criticism and higher criticism is blurred. Textual criticism or lower 
criticism deals with changes during transmission (copying and 
recopying). Higher criticism deals with changes during writing and 
editing. The writer or editors, however, may have made errors or, 
as in the case of Jeremiah, may have written more than one text. 
Considering these qualifications, the aim of textual criticism is to 
establish the original or traditional text. 

The following sections are a step-by-step guide to using the 
footnotes in BHS for textual criticism. The first section, “Reading 
BHS' Footnotes,” explains how to read the footnotes in BHS 
dealing with textual criticism. The second section, “Causes of 
Textual Corruption,” shows how choosing between the different 
readings or making corrections requires knowledge of the scribes 
and the types of errors they made. The final section, “Choosing 
between Readings,” contains guidelines for choosing the original 
reading. 
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Reading BHS’s Footnotes 

The text-critical apparatus is another name for these 
footnotes. A small raised letter beside a Hebrew word indicates a 
text-critical note. When two of the same raised letters appear in a 
verse, this indicates a note referring to all the words between the 
two raised letters. 

In BHS, the notes are at the bottom of the page below the 
Masora Magna. In the case of 1 Samuel 13:1 there is a small, 
raised a before the first Hebrew word. Appearing at the bottom of 
the page, on the third line of text-critical notes, is Cp 13,1 (in 
boldface type), which is the abbreviation for Chapter 13, verse 1. A 
series of abbreviations follow. A key to the abbreviations, “Sigla et 
Compendia Apparatuum,” appears in the beginning of BHS. An 
English Key translated by H. P. Rtiger is available from United 
Bible Societies and is reprinted in A Simplified Guide to BHS* by 
Scott. 

In the footnotes, the editors of BHS list different readings of 
the text in manuscripts or versions that they consider significant. In 
the above example, the text is 1 Samuel. Manuscripts are Hebrew 
copies of 1 Samuel. (The word manuscript may also refer to 
individual copies in Hebrew or other ancient languages.) Versions 
are ancient translations of 1 Samuel into other languages, such as 
Greek and Syriac. The text-critical notes for 1 Samuel 13:1, for 
example, have the abbreviation € for the Septuagint, an ancient 
Greek version of the Bible, and S for the Peshitta, the Syriac 
version. The small raised letters after © in the first note (“a”) 
indicate individual copies or manuscripts of the Septuagint. 

An appendix at the back of this book lists BHS' 
abbreviations, signs, and symbols that appear in the exercises. 

The testimony of versions must be carefully evaluated. 
Retroversion refers to the process of reconstructing the Hebrew 
manuscript that a version translated. Some versions or parts of 
versions are very free translations characterized by many additions. 
Because they so often add interpretations, we cannot safely figure 
out the Hebrew that lies behind their translation. Their witness is of 
little use for textual criticism. Even fairly literal translations may 
be attempting to understand or interpret a difficult passage, rather 
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than witnessing to a different Hebrew text. In 1 Samuel 13, for 
example, the translators of the Septuagint and Peshitta may have 
made additions or changes to create a translation that made sense. 
The translation therefore would not be an authentic witness to a 
Hebrew manuscript different from the MT. 


Causes of Textual Corruption 


In order to work backward from several readings to the 
original it is necessary to understand how errors occur. One 
guideline of textual criticism points out that the shorter reading is 
preferable. Scribes were more likely to add rather than omit 
something. Thus, a shorter reading is more likely to be the original. 

Different types of textual corruption are additions that make 
the text longer, changes that do not alter the length of the text, and 
omissions that make the text shorter. 


Additions. A scribe may unintentionally add to a text, for 
example, by inserting words like NN for correctness or clarity, or 
כל‎ for emphasis. Scribes might also add standard phrases like 
“servant of the LORD” or phrases remembered from other parts of 
the passage they are translating. There may also be mechanical 
reasons for additions. 

Dittography means “writing again.” A scribe accidentally 
writes a letter, several letters, a word, or many words twice. The 
MT of Leviticus 20:10 writes the same group of words twice: 

A man who commits adultery with the wife of a man who 


. 


commits adultery with the wife of his neighbor should be put to 

death... 
This sounds rather peculiar. The note in BHS tells us that some 
copies of the Septuagint do not have the italicized words above. It 
suggests deleting these words because they were added by 
dittography. 

Glosses are notes that a scribe may write in the margins or 
between the lines to explain difficult words. Another scribe may 
accidentally copy the gloss into the line. 
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Changes. Several types of changes do not change the length 
of the text. A scribe may confuse one letter for another. You may 
already have had trouble with this in your reading and writing. A 
list of commonly confused letters follows: 


and 


- 


JT JU‏ ם. 


and 


og JAU 


and 


=I 


and 
and 
and S 

J 


and 


U G > 


The square letters BHS uses were taken over for writing 
Hebrew from the closely related language Aramaic. Confusion of 
similar letters may date back before the introduction of Aramaic 
square letters to Old Hebrew scripts. The NJPS translates Ezekiel 
3:12: “Then a spirit carried me away, and behind me I heard a 
great roaring sound: ‘Blessed is the Presence of the LORD, in His 
place,’ with the sound of the wings of the creatures beating against 
one another, and the sound of the wheels beside them—a great 
roaring sound.” (Italics mine.) The meaning and syntax are 
awkward. If an ancient scribe confused the Old Hebrew kaph in 
ya "blessed" with the similar Old Hebrew mem, then the 
original would have been D03 “when rose up." Thus the NJPS 
suggests this emendation in a footnote, and the NRSV translates: 
“Then the spirit lifted me up, and as the glory of the LORD rose 
from its place, I heard behind me the sound of loud rumbling.” 


! See Genesis 22:13, footnote a. 
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Below is a list of letters easily confused in various Old 
Hebrew scripts: 


7 and H 
N and n 
2 and נ‎ 
D and ד‎ 
3 and ר‎ 
ה‎ and H 
מ‎ and נ‎ 


Also common in writing is the transposition of two letters. 
The order of two letters is reversed in writing. The use of 
consonants to indicate vowels in Hebrew also makes it possible for 
a vowel to be confused with a consonant. 


Omissions. As with all text-critical principles, “the shorter reading 
is preferable” is only a guideline. The longer reading may be 
original, especially when we understand the reason for leaving 
something out. 

Haplography or “single writing” is one kind of omission 
error. Haplography occurs when two identical or similar letters, 
groups of letters, or words are copied only once by mistake. 

A second type of omission is parablepsis, meaning 
“oversight,” whereby a scribe overlooks or misses a section of the 
manuscript being copied. The most common cause of such an 
oversight is homoioteleuton or “similar ending.” When words in 
close proximity have similar or identical endings, the eye of the 
scribe may pass from one to the other, leaving out the words in 
between. In BHS, the editors printed Joshua 21:36—37 in small 
letters. The footnote at the beginning of the verse tells us that these 
verses are not in many Hebrew manuscripts and versions, 
including the Leningrad Codex, but are present in many other 
Hebrew manuscripts and versions. The error occurred when a 
scribe copied the end of verse 35, found the same words: “with its 
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pasture lands—four towns,” at the end of verse 37, and began 
copying verse 38, thereby leaving out verse 36. 

Homoioarkton, meaning “similar beginning,” is a less 
common type of oversight. Two words or phrases with similar 
beginnings cause an omission. 

Occasionally a scribe might change a text, intentionally or 
unintentionally, for reasons of style or theology. For example, 
scribes might change a rare word for a more common word (see 
Gen 22:12, note a; Gen 22:23, note b) or might modify a passage 
to make it conform to their understanding (see Gen 22:2, note a). 

Harmonizations occur when a scribe changes a passage to 
make it consistent with a similar passage elsewhere in the Bible. 


Choosing between Readings 


External criteria are less reliable than internal criteria for 
choosing the original reading. External criteria are the manuscripts 
and versions that witness to different readings. 


External Criteria. In textual criticism, as in a court of law, some 
witnesses are more reliable than others. Judging a witness' 
reliability is a complex issue that involves extensive knowledge of 
that witness. Although one might think an older manuscript would 
be closer to the original, poor copies can be made at an early date 
and careful copies later. Thus, reliability is more important than 
age. 

For more detailed discussions of witnesses and their 
reliability, consult the bibliography. According to Würthwein, 
however, the relative reliability of the witnesses can be ranked in 
descending order for beginners. Würthwein's ranking is in the 
table on the next page. Those at the top are generally considered 
more reliable than those at the bottom. In the right column are the 
symbols (or sigla) used in the text-critical apparatus of BHS to 
indicate these manuscripts and versions. 
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Masoretic Text IK 
Samaritan Pentateuch ww 
Septuagint © 
Aquila 0 
Symmachus 0 
Theodotian 0 
Syriac S 
Targums c 
Vulgate D 
Old Latin £ 
Sahidic Sa 
Ethiopic ו‎ 
Arabic M 
Armenian Arm 


A reading with witnesses from several families and 
geographical areas is preferable. Families are groups of 
manuscripts and versions that have similar additions, deletions, and 
so on. The Masoretic Text, the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the 
Septuagint represent the three types of families. 

Witnesses should be weighed, not counted. One reliable 
witness outweighs three unreliable witnesses. Nevertheless, even 
the most reliable tradition may have erroneous readings and 
unreliable witnesses may preserve an original reading. Internal 
criteria, therefore, are more important for choosing the original 
reading than external criteria. 


Internal Criteria. The basic principle of textual criticism is 
“Which is most likely to have changed into the other?" This gives 
rise to the two basic and most important guidelines for choosing a 
reading: (1) the more difficult reading is to be preferred, and (2) 
the shorter reading is to be preferred. 

The beginning student can learn to read the footnotes in BHS 
and use these two principles. A difficult reading here does not 
mean so problematic that it is unintelligible or impossible to 
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understand. The preferable reading is the one that is an unusual, 
poetic use of the language. A scribe would probably change words 
in such a reading to make it more understandable to most readers. 
Likewise, a shorter reading is not preferable when you can show a 
reason like haplography (a very common error) that would make 
the text shorter. 

Emendation is proposing an original reading that is not 
witnessed to by the manuscripts or versions. When it is evident that 
none of the witnesses has the original reading, emendation may be 
necessary. Textual critics have developed controls for making 
emendations. A person proposing an emendation should be able to 
show how the emendation gave rise to all the other readings 
(through haplography, dittography, or other causes). The 
emendation should also fit the context of the biblical book. 

Although these abstract rules can make textual criticism 
sound like an objective science, the application of these rules is 
subjective and textual criticism is more of an art than a science. 


Exercises 

In order to practice using the text-critical notes in BHS, read 
the text-critical notes on the passages below. They are all passages 
you have already translated in previous chapters. The text-critical 
notes, which would be at the bottom of the page in BHS, are in 
parentheses after the text. The abbreviations of BHS used in this 
textbook are in Appendix E. 


Chapter 3 
5 mmy DNY (1 Sam 2:21) 
(Í pc Mss לפני © ,את‎ cf GST.) 


ods (2 Chr 6:18)‏ *אתדהָאֲדֵםי על-האר 
r CAT P TT T 0 学 vs‏ 
1R 8,27)‏ < **) 


"qon `D (Ps 47:8 ET 7)‏ כַּל"הָאֲרֵץ אֲלהִים 
(עַל + mlt Mss‏ *( 
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ofa (Gen 2:4)‏ עַשׂוֹת yoR^ ods mim‏ ושמים': 
ws PN) BY)‏ ל a‏ 

Chapter 5 
pyayi? TW PINT זאת‎ "ON TIT וַיאמַר‎ (Deut 34:4) 
aem Pme לְאַבְרְהֶם‎ 
(° € mpd¢ Men | ל‎ us + (לאבתיך‎ 


THN (ler 30:4)‏ הְַּבָרִים WR‏ דִבָּ TM‏ אֶלַשְרְאֶל 
"וְאֶל-יהוּדָה": (add)‏ 


Chapter 6 
"nr ow [2g משה‎ 9% (Exod 4:18) 
(“Ms א‎ 56/0 14M, © 10000( 

Chapter 7 
ner נדלְאִישָה‎ qnm וַתאכל‎ "nem npm (Gen 3:6) 
DON 
% WG 1537) 

Chapter 9 
אֲלהִים:‎ ^35 RINT NIIN (Ps 42:3 ET 2) 
6 pc Mss 56 וארה‎ ll ^ S + suff 2 sg) 
הָאֶלהִים" חרבה':‎ TITON N27 (Exod 3:1) 

Chapter 10 


PINT 5v onw pnk וְעַשִיתֶם‎ (Lev 25:18) 
(אני יהוה+>)‎ 


Ons (Exod 19:4)‏ רְאִיתֶם "moy TUN‏ למצרים' 
“mit Mss CMS na)‏ © 


2 *[ promised” 
3 6 


spoke” 
* “some of its fruit” 

5 The vowel points are for a stem that you have not studied yet, but 
you should be able to recognize the root and translate adequately. 


$ Horeb” 
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BI?) וְאֶלהמולְדתי תלך‎ BONN "$ Gen 24:4) 
PTRD? zo TYN 
(* € Seb mlt Mss w OND) 


Chapter 11 
על"גוֹים‎ DON, “450 (Ps 47:9 ET 8) 
(* 2 Mss e^? + -53) 
7 “my kindred” 


* Although you have not had this verb in the vocabularies, you should 
be able to figure out its meaning from the noun of the same root. 


Chapter 13 
Adjectives 


Adjectives are words that modify a noun by limiting, 
defining, or qualifying it. In the phrase “a wise woman,” for 
example, “wise” is the adjective. In English adjectives sometimes 
end with -able, -ous, -er, or -est and are recognized by their 
position in the sentence, whether or not they have these endings. 
An English speaker identifies “wise” as an adjective because it 
comes between the article “a” and the noun “woman.” 


Gender and Number 


Hebrew uses endings, similar to those for nouns, in order to 
denote the gender and number of adjectives. 


ms 73 mp גְדוֹלִים‎ 


fs nom fp niim 


As with endings added to nouns, the vowels of the adjective may 
change when the endings are added. 


Uses of the Adjective 

The attributive adjective attributes something to a noun. It 
agrees with the noun in gender, number, and definiteness. A noun 
is definite 1f it has a definite article, is a name, or has a suffixed 
pronoun. An attributive adjective usually follows the noun it 
modifies and is definite if it has a definite article. 


oru "à a great nation (Gen 12:2) 
oin DI the great sea (Num 34:6) 
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nomm JUN his great fire (Deut 4:36) 
pn יָמִים‎ many days (Gen 21:34) 
Several adjectives may modify one noun. When demonstra- 


tives (Chapter 5) appear in a series of adjectives, they come last in 
the series. 


to this great city (Jer 22:8)‏ לָעִיר nomm‏ הַזּאת 


The predicate adjective functions as a verb. A predicate is a 
verb and its modifiers. In English translation, a form of the verb 
“to be” is necessary. The predicate adjective agrees in gender and 
number with the noun it modifies, but does not have an article. It 
usually comes before the noun. 

PINT טובה‎ The land is good (Deut 1:25) 
עם הארץ‎ nn» 229 the people of the land are 
now many (Exod 5:5) 


Often an adjective is the absolute with a noun(s) in construct. 
ָּדוּל‎ ma a great house (2 Kings 25:9) 
Adjectives may also be used as nouns. 


the guilty (Deut 25:1)‏ הרשע 


Vocabulary 
p tent 
ÌN or 
אש‎ fire 
בין‎ ra interval (noun); between (prep) 


m2 build 


T3 
D7 
Up 
קול‎ 
בב‎ 
b 
ime 
שָמַר‎ 
T 
yn 
תחת‎ 


Exercises 
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bless 

blood 

holy 

voice, sound 

much, many; captain, chief 
official, leader, prince 
heavens, sky 

keep, watch, guard 


midst, middle 
in the midst, middle; into, among, through 
beneath, under, instead of (prep) 


1. In this and all future exercises, some of the text-critical 
notes from BHS will be included in parentheses. Read these notes 
by looking up the meaning of the abbreviations in Appendix E (or 
in Ruger’s Guide or Scott). Be prepared to discuss what text you 
would translate and why. Begin, as usual, by reading the exercises 
aloud, translating the Hebrew, and charting the verbs. 


bii לְנוֹי‎ TUYNI (Gen 12:2) 
לי‎ man וְאָנשי-קדש‎ (Exod 22:30) 


א 


(Exod 29:33)‏ לאדיאכל" WTD‏ הם: 


CGV] + ar’ obrGv “from them" [6? -t00 *it"]) 


(Jer 37:16)‏ וישב-שם WAT‏ ימים רבּים: 
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mT "UN CI pnr (Joel 4:17 ET 3:17)‏ אֲלְהֵיכֶם 
ss ToU‏ הר -קדשי tow n nmm‏ 
emn vp‏ לאדיעברוּדבהּ עוֹד: 


mm nr5 “an wD mm (Jer 16:10)‏ את כְּל"הַדְבָרִים 
maby TON ww) TONT‏ דִבָּר' mm‏ עָלִינוּ 
את apa b>‏ הַנְּדוּלָה הַזאת 


ym np» (Num 5:17)‏ מִים קדשים 


2. Read aloud and translate the following. You will need to 
look up some words in a lexicon. Chart the verbs. 


Di *qom mm Sita Ox ^2 (Ps 95:3) 
ê pe Mss 5 עַל"כָּלדאֲלהִים: (מ'‎ 


Kgs 22:8)‏ 2( וַיאמַר חלקיהו uns qn‏ עלי-שָפן 
568" 750 הַתּוֹרָה מַצֵאתִי naa‏ יְהוָה JA’‏ 
JBW bx “BOTAN mpon‏ ויקראהו: Č =x, sic mlt Mss cf6)‏ 


' An infinitive construct meaning “dwell.” 


? “strangers” 


? “you will tell" 


Acc 


spoke” (Piel perfect) 


Chapter 14 


Numbers 


There are two main series of numbers in Hebrew: cardinal 


and ordinal. Cardinal numbers express amount (one, two, three, 
and so on). Ordinal numbers express order in a series (first, 
second, third, and so on). 


Cardinal Numbers 


Masculine 


Feminine 


Absolute | Construct 


Absolute Construct 


one 


TOS TOR 
maw 


TOS 


DDR 


teen 


WY 


me» 


The cardinal numbers one and two agree in gender with the 


nouns they modify. When used like an adjective, one usually 
comes after the noun, but two can come either before or after the 
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noun. Both can also be used like nouns, in which case they are 
often in construct, with a following noun in the absolute position. 


Dipa ON to one place (Gen 1:9)‏ אֶחָד 
ony two wives (Gen 4:19)‏ נשים 


The cardinal numbers three through ten take a form that is 
opposite in gender to the noun they modify. They often do not 
agree in definiteness. They may be in construct before the noun, or 
in the absolute form either before or after the noun. 


n2 myby three sons (Gen 6:10) 
p» שבְעת‎ seven days (Gen 8:10) 


The teens, eleven through nineteen, have the numeral ten 
with a unit either before or after. Ten agrees in gender, while the 
units follow their own rules of agreement (one, two) or opposition 
(three to ten). The combination usually comes before the noun. 


nij mw cn twelve years (Gen 14:4) 
mv mr חמש‎ fifteen years (2 Kgs 14:17) 
The addition of a masculine plural ending to ten forms the 


number twenty. The other tens (30, 40, and so on) add masculine 
plural endings to the masculine numbers from three to nine. 


own the twenty (Gen 18:31) 
now ושלשים‎ and thirty cubits (Gen 6:15) 
The combination of tens and other numbers may come before 
or after the noun. The tens are always masculine plural and the 


units follow their own rules of agreement or opposition. 


mv onw עַשְרִים‎ twenty-two years (Judg 10:3) 
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Ordinal Numbers 


Masculine Feminine 
First ראשונָה ראשון‎ 
Second שנית טני‎ 
Third "Doo שלישיה | שלישית‎ 
Fourth wo mr] 
Fifth חֲמִישִׁית חמִישי‎ 
Sixth ששית ששי‎ 
Seventh "una maU 
Eighth "aU mro 
Ninth "un mun 
Tenth "TOv nOD mvUS 


Vocabulary 


The following list includes numbers from one to ten and 
numbers that occur more than one hundred times. 


TIN one (m) 
nnm one (f) 
ראשון‎ first (ordinal number) 
Djy two (m) 
D ^ two(f) 
"uà second (ordinal number) 
wow שָׁלוֹשׁ‎ three (m) 
טלשה‎ three (f) 
שלשים‎ thirty 
שלישי‎ third (ordinal number) 
DAIS four (m) 
MAIS four (f) 
אַרְבָּעִים‎ forty 
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five (m)‏ חמש 
"Umm | 60‏ 
own fifty‏ 
six (m)‏ שש 
six (f)‏ ששה 
yay seven (m)‏ 
maw seven (f)‏ 
eight (m)‏ שְׁמֹנָה 
eight (f)‏ שְׁמֹנָה 
von nine (m)‏ 
non nine (f)‏ 
“by WÍ ten (m) (122 in numbers 11-19)‏ 
in numbers 11-19)‏ עשרה) ten (f)‏ עשרה עשרה 
oy twenty‏ 
TNA hundred‏ 
IT gold‏ 
alive, living (adj)‏ חי 
ani life, lifetime (noun)‏ 
m sea‏ 
NT fear, be afraid‏ 
go down‏ ה 


Exercises 


1. Read aloud and translate the following and chart the verbs. 


ny יְהוָה!‎ arm oxy mim ORW שמע'‎ (Deut 6:4) 


"m 


' “Hear!” or “Listen!” (a Qal imperative). You will study the Qal 


imperative in Chapter 22. 
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Sam 24:13)‏ 2( וַיאמַר לו baw ^45 Niang‏ שנים| 
T8082 Cz»‏ 
pe Mss ‖ P6 «pto “three” ex 1 Chron 21,12)‏ >“( 


"nucum (Exod 34:28)‏ עם'דיהוה אַרְבָּעִים יֹם 
Movofi; “Moses” Il "unte 55)‏ + 56) 


Wa (Exod 15:27)‏ אִילְמָה" ng moy mmu "nv‏ מים 
C63" Philo €! DNI)‏ 


(Neh 11:18)‏ כָּלְהָלְוִים בְּעִיר הַקְדָש מָאתִים' 
VEIN voc‏ 


“eT שה‎ D x Tn na עַל‎ popra 


2. Read aloud and translate the following. You will need to 
use a lexicon to translate some of the words. Chart the verbs. 


"TN ona הָשָשִי‎ wa Teen לְדריוש‎ muU mua (Hag 1:1) 
טְאַלְתִיאֶל‎ Ja 52m by ws na mme לחדש הָיָה‎ 
orn הכהן‎ pus guider יְהוּדָה‎ nne 


(Ezek 3:19)‏ וְלאדשָב *מרשעו' its‏ הָרְשְׁעָה 
add cf 33,9)‏ *) 


? “famine” 

; cow is a place name (full spelling: .(אִילִים‎ In Chapter 21 you will 
learn the meaning of the m- on the end. Its sense here is “to DON.” 

* This is the dual form of :מאה‎ "two hundred.” 


> “the number of” 


$ “months” 


7 *from his wickedness" 
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DRI AND ויקח עבַדְיָהוּ‎ (1 Kgs 18:4) 


Cvm Gen 31:41)‏ עָשָרִים uaa my‏ עַבדְתִּיךְּ אַרְבֵּע-עְשְׂרָה 
S2 muU we pHa pum m)‏ 


Chapter 15 
Verb Stems 


The Qal is the simplest of several verb stems. Hebrew adds 
consonants and vowels to the three-letter root of the verb in order 
to express different meanings. Traditionally, the root פעל‎ is used 
to name the stems other than Qal. The 3 ms perfect form of the 
stem with this root is essentially the name of the stem. The 
following table lists the name in Hebrew and English. The 
indicators of the stem for the perfect and imperfect are placed on 
the root שמר‎ 

When you are reading Hebrew, if you still cannot make sense 
of a form, remember that lexicons list and identify the forms of a 
verb. (Because פעל‎ is a Il-guttural you may notice some 
differences between the stem and indicators columns in the table of 
indicators below.) 


Stem | Name | Indicators Comments 

Lack of additions identifies Qal. 
Qamets under first letter identifies the 
perfect. Prefixes indicate the imperfect. 


Nun indicates Niphal perfect. Dagesh 
in first letter and qamets under it 


indicate Niphal imperfect. 

Doubling of middle letter indicates a‏ שמר Piel‏ פעל 
Piel. A hireq under first letter indicates‏ ישמר 
l the perfect. Sheva under the prefix‏ 
indicates the imperfect.‏ 
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Qibbuts or another u-class vowel‏ שמר Pual‏ על 
under first letter and doubling of‏ ישמר \ 
middle letter indicate Pual.‏ \ 

‘Dot vowel" under middle letter‏ השמיר Hiphil‏ הפעיל 
che indicates — Hiphil! Prefixed he‏ | 
indicates the perfect. Patah under‏ 


ישמר 

prefix indicates the imperfect. 
U-class vowel under prefixes indicates 
Hophal. Prefixed he? indicates the 


perfect. U-class vowel is under prefix 
of the imperfect. 


Hitpael Inserted tav and doubling of middle‏ התפעל 
letter indicates stem. Prefixed he?‏ 


indicates the perfect. Prefix, as usual, 


indicates the imperfect 


Meaning of the Stems? 

Central to understanding the different meanings of the 
Hebrew stems are the differences between the top three stems in 
the examples in the table on the next page: Qal, Piel, and Hiphil. 

1. The Qal is the simple action expressed by the verbal root, 
“walk” in the example. 

2. The Piel brings about the state expressed by the verbal root, 
“walking” in the example. An object of the verb tends to be a 
“passive” secondary subject. The state tends to be habitual or 
ongoing. 

3. The Hiphil actively causes the event expressed by the verbal 
root. The object of the verb is caused to take part in the action, to 
be “active” as a secondary subject, and the event tends to be 
occasional or one-time. 

4. The other stems are the passive or reflexive (or sometimes 
middle) counterparts of these three stems, as the table indicates. 


! “Dot vowels:” hireq, tsere, or segol. 
? The description and table is adapted from Waltke and O'Connor, 
IBHS, p. 358 § 21.22n. 
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Normally a verb would occur only in the stems appropriate to 
its meaning. The use of “walk” as an example for all the stems 
below is for the sake of illustration and thus is somewhat forced 
and unnatural. 


Voice of Secondary Subject 
None Passive Active 
Qal Piel Hiphil 
She She was She caused the 
walked walking the | people to walk 
people 


Niphal Pual Hophal 
She was She was She was 


walked being walked | caused by the 
by the people people to walk 


Reflexive | Niphal Hitpael Hiphil 
She She made She caused 
walked herself walk herself to walk 
herself 


These differences are difficult to conceive and express in English. 
As a result, lexicons, grammars, and translations have tended to 
miss these nuances. 


Vocabulary 
"Upa* (Pi) seek (WP2) 
*רפר‎ (Pi) speak (1277) 


* The asterisk indicates a hypothetical form. A Qal form of the root is 
listed, as is customary, but this form never appears in the Hebrew Bible. 
Some people choose to memorize the forms of these roots in the stems in 
which they occur rather than in the hypothetical Qal form. 
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(Ni) be saved; (Hi) save‏ *יטע 
po” (Ni) be firm, established; (Hi) prepare‏ 
vessel, utensil‏ 123 
no? silver‏ 
war, battle‏ מִלְחָמָה 
reign, be king‏ 720 
cip place‏ 
DN utterance, declaration‏ 
(Hi) make known, report, tell‏ שר 
mno (Ni) be hit; (Hi) smite; kill‏ 
A (Ni) be delivered; (Hi) snatch away‏ 
turn aside; )111( take away, remove‏ סור 
mw" (Pi) command (73)‏ 
Exercises‏ 


1. Read aloud and translate the following. Identify the new 
verb stems in each of the following using the chart of indicators. 
Be prepared to discuss how the new stems express the activity or 
passivity of primary and secondary subjects (objects), and whether 
a one-time event or ongoing state is in view. Keep in mind the 
rules for missing and weak letters that you learned in Chapter 6. 


"NT (Exod 2:12)‏ כִּי TN‏ איש 
"NBN ^q‏ 


^ Note: III-he Qal and Hiphil verbs sometimes have the same form 
when the he? is missing. The context then determines the verb stem. 

5 From a word in the vocabulary. Only the middle root letter appears 
here. 
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TON" ITNT) INN PIR APPIN יצחק‎ NPT Gen 28:1) 
qui מִבְנוֹת‎ MWR לו לְא"תקח‎ 


Sam 30:31)‏ 1( וְלְאָשָר בְּחֲבְרוֹן וּלְכָל"הַמקמות 
אֶשׁר"הַתְהַלישָׁם TT‏ הוא TPIT‏ 


TUN TION ny "eis (Exod 20:2)‏ הוצאתוך' PING‏ מִצָריִם 
= 


wpam ox תִבַקְשׁ"לְךְּ נדלות‎ TARI (Jer 45:5) 


2. Read aloud and translate the following. You will need to 
use a lexicon to translate some of the words. Chart the verbs. 


"yim TAT אֲנֹכִי‎ (Isa 43:12) 
וְאַתָּם‎ "y בְּכֶם‎ PX) וְהשְמַעְתִי‎ 
SONI "myTUEN) עדי‎ 

(* frt huc tr :( 


° Listed in lexicons under NY rather than NX. This will be explained 
in subsequent chapters on Hiphil imperfect and perfect verbs. 

7 Listed in lexicons under VW" rather than .ושע‎ See the previous 
footnote. 

8« 


strange (god)" 


9 . 
“my witnesses” 
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orm 553 ושמרְתִּיך‎ TAY DIN nim) (Gen 28:15) 
SUN "E, Jaws wb הַזֹּאת כִּי‎ neTNTOON ְהָשָבתיף‎ 
לְך:‎ BORN את‎ corey oN 


TIR MTR p2220 PYZY) n?2N (Deut 8:10) 
Tz yng TUN nzbn PINT ey 
Cpc Mss (אל‎ 


Chapter 16 


Translation 


Many people are unaware of the considerable difficulties 
involved in translating the Hebrew Bible. The New Jewish 
Publication Society Translation (NJPS) acknowledges these 
difficulties with such notes as: “Meaning of Hebrew uncertain.” 
These notes may refer to a word, several words, a chapter, such as 
Psalm 68, or many parts of the book of Job. 

Some of these difficulties are treated in other chapters of this 
book. Chapter 12, Textual Criticism, discusses which Hebrew text 
to translate, and how to identify and correct errors that have crept 
in through centuries of copying and recopying. The meaning of 
individual words, especially if they only occur once or twice in the 
Hebrew Bible, is one of the topics in Chapter 4, Word Studies. The 
meaning of grammar and the process of understanding the ancient 
writings of a different culture appear in other chapters (and many 
other books on exegesis). After determining the text and meaning 
in Hebrew, there are many issues involved in how to translate that 
meaning into another language. 

The present chapter discusses different theories of 
translation, supported by examples from the resulting modern 
translations. The two poles on the spectrum are literal translation 
(also called text-oriented translation or formal correspondence) and 
idiomatic translation (dynamic equivalence or audience-oriented 
translation). 


Literal Translation 

Many biblical students think the best translation is the most 
literal one. Each term in Hebrew should be translated word-by- 
word with corresponding terms in the translation language. This is 
called text-oriented because the meaning is in the text and it is 
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important to reproduce that text as faithfully as possible in another 
language. This is also called formal correspondence because the 
form in Hebrew (A B C) corresponds to the form in the translation 
language (A B C). 

This type of biblical translation has a long history in the 
West. Jerome is well known for recognizing that translation should 
be “not word-for-word, but sense-for-sense," but less well-known 
for qualifying this by saying, “except for Holy Scripture where 
even the word order is sacred." The Septuagint, Jerome's Vulgate, 
and modern English translations, such as the King James Version 
(KJV), the American Standard Version (ASB), the Revised 
Standard Version (RSV), and the New Jewish Publication Society 
(NJPS) translation are literal translations. The NJPS even holds 
that there should be a one-to-one correspondence between Hebrew 
and English words; one Hebrew word should be translated with 
one English word as often as possible. This tradition of translation, 
especially the KJV, influenced the work of many of the first 
missionary translators in the two-thirds (non-Western) world. 

Literal translation, however, may create peculiar, awkward, 
or even misleading translations. English and Hebrew words have 
different ranges of meaning. Thus, the Hebrew word 112 can be 
between God and a person (NJPS translates “covenant” in Genesis 
15:18), between two persons (NJPS translates “pact” in Genesis 
21:27), and between two rulers (NJPS translates “treaty” in 
1 Kings 5:26 ET 5:12). Word order is different in Hebrew than in 
some other languages, so early on the rabbis decided it was 
acceptable for the Septuagint to reverse the Hebrew word order 
and translate “In the beginning God created” so that careless 
readers would not mistake “in the beginning” for the creator of 
God. The translation of every vav with “and” also makes these 
translations sound childish to English readers. Most of these 
translations recognize the need to be idiomatic sometimes in order 
to avoid misunderstanding. As the chair of the NRSV translation 
committee, Bruce Metzger said, they translate “as literally as 
possible, as idiomatically as necessary.” 
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Idiomatic Translation 


This leads to the second major type of translation—idiomatic 
translation. An idiom is an expression, such as “kick the bucket,” 
or a style that is peculiar to one language. Idioms can be 
meaningless, misleading, or peculiar if translated word for word 
into another language. Idiomatic translations attempt to understand 
the meaning of one language's idioms and express the meaning in 
the idioms that are the special genius of the translation language. 
Idiomatic translations aim to have the same effect on the recipients 
of the translation as on the original recipients. According to 
Eugene Nida, this includes trying to produce the same feelings and 
actions in the audience.’ Because of this willingness to change the 
text to produce the same effect on the audience, this type of 
translation is called audience-oriented and described as dynamic 
equivalence. 

Examples of this type of translation are Today's English 
Version. (TEV) and the Common English Version. (CEV), 
produced by the American Bible Society, and the New English 
Bible (NEB) and its successor the Revised English Bible (REB). 
Since the TEV focuses on expressing meaning clearly, it influences 
many current translation projects in the third world. 

The medium, however, is the message. The form influences 
the meaning. We expect something different from poetry than from 
a narrative. Many passages in the Hebrew Bible were meant to be 
memorized and sung; therefore, they employ poetic and memo- 
rable constructions. As a result, some commend two recent literal 
translations of Genesis (by Mary Phil Korsak and Everett Fox) for 
bringing out the culture and literary structure of the stories. Harvey 
Minkoff jokes that if the trend to accessibility continues, we may 
end up with translations that sound like George Orwell's parody of 
Ecclesiastes 9:11 in the language of Government bureaucrats: 


Objective consideration of contemporary phenomena compels 
the conclusion that success or failure in competitive activities 
exhibits no tendency to be commensurate with innate capacity, 


' Nida and Taylor, 24. 
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but that a considerable element of the unpredictable must 
invariably be taken into account. 


Audience and Purpose 


The audience and how they will use the Bible are also 
important considerations in translation. Consider the type of 
language. Is it the language of the literate or uneducated? The 
TEV uses “common English,” understood by most speakers of the 
language. Translations, such as the KJV, RSV, and NEB, though 
more literate and less understandable, are often said to have greater 
majesty and beauty. 

Part of the wide appeal of the KJV and RSV is that they 
retain archaic language that is not common, contemporary English 
and seemingly more suitable for Scripture. The NEB retains the 
archaic “thou” and “thy” in addressing God, even though Hebrew 
has no such expression, since the translators felt their audience was 
not ready for “you” in addressing God. 

Related to the type and level of language are the issues of 
slang and vulgar language. Keep in mind that what is vulgar at one 
time period, or in one particular culture, may not be in another time 
or culture. In the KJV of 1 Samuel 25:22, David vows to kill 
anyone from Nabal’s family “that pisseth against the wall” (italics 
added). Since the writing of the KJV, most modern translations 
avoid this type of language, now considered vulgar in English. The 
Hebrew Bible normally uses the root שכב‎ (lie with) for sexual 
intercourse. However, four times (Deut 28:28—30; Isa 13:16; Jer 
3:12; Zech 14:2) the Hebrew Bible uses the root for sexual 
intercourse, .שגל‎ Scholars disagree about whether this was vulgar 
in Hebrew, but it is clear that these passages intended to shock the 
readers. Most English translations prefer to reduce the shock. 


Gender 


One aspect of English that is changing is the use of 
references to gender. Many native speakers now recognize that 
"man" and “he” did not include women. They will therefore 
choose more inclusive language such as “humanity” and “she and 
he” or “they.” Israelite culture was also patriarchal and Hebrew 
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therefore uses similar exclusive language. As English usage 
becomes more inclusive, however, translating with exclusive 
language may create meanings that would not have been so strong 
for the original hearers. 

Thus, several recent translations in English make inclusive 
language their goal. The NRSV uses inclusive human language. 
Exactly what “inclusive language” meant varied over the years the 
translation committee met, and varied between committees 
translating different books. The Inclusive Language Lectionary 
uses more extensive inclusive language and imagery for both 
humanity and God. 


Scripture 


Most of the writers of the Bible did not know that what they 
were writing would become scripture. As the Hebrew Bible is the 
scripture of church and synagogue, Jews and Christians through 
the centuries have felt justified in removing vulgar language in 
translation. The function of the Hebrew Bible as scripture is also 
one of the reasons for inclusive translations. 

Many translations are meant to be read in church or 
synagogue. The RSV of Psalm 50:9 reads: “I will accept no bull 
from your house.” Most translations for church reading try to avoid 
such unintentional  misunderstandings, associations, and 
vulgarisms. Therefore, the NRSV translates: “I will accept no ox 
from your house.” 


Translators 


The translators and how they are organized also affect the 
translation. Translations by an individual often bear the 
peculiarities of that one translator. For that reason, and due to the 
enormous amount of work involved, committees do many 
contemporary translations. In addition, many translations use 
individuals or committees as stylists, who identify idioms created 
by literal translation that do not sound natural or appropriate to 
native speakers of the language. Some translations done by 
expatriates are unpopular with local people because they sound 
peculiar. More natural sounding translations will start to appear in 
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the third world as native speakers receive the education and 
training to do their own translations. 

The theology and social status of the translators may 
intentionally or unintentionally affect the translation. The slightly 
archaic and more difficult language of translations, such as the 
NEB and NRSV, is produced and used by a literate elite. American 
evangelical scholars produced the NIV. The worst example, The 
Living Bible, is not a translation. It is a compilation from the 
various English versions by one individual who regularly expanded 
the Bible with his own fundamentalist theological bias and anti- 
Semitic statements (Matt 12:45; 16:4; Luke 17:25; John 1:17; Gal 
4:3; 5:1). 

Whatever one decides about these and many other translation 
issues, making two translations is a good practice for exegesis. The 
first is a literal translation that brings out the literary structure of 
the Hebrew. (Chapter 28, Hebrew Narrative, discusses this type of 
literal translation.) The second is a more idiomatic translation that 
attempts to communicate the results of the exegesis. 


Exercises 

1. The NIV translates Psalm 103:1 as “Praise the LORD, O 
my soul.” The NRSV translated it as “Bless the LORD, O my soul.” 
Why is the translation different? 


2. In Psalm 1:1 the word “WX is translated “blessed” by the 
NIV and “happy” by others such as the NRSV, TEV, and NJPS. 
What do you think would be the best translation and why? 


3. The description of God as DIN TN is common in the 
Hebrew Bible.” What does this idiom say literally? What does it 
mean? 


? Exod 34:6; Num 14:18; Neh 9:17; Ps 86:15; 103:8; 145:8; Prov 
14:29; 16:32; Joel 2:13; Jonah 4:2; Nah 1:3. 


Chapter 17 
Hiphil Imperfect 


The second most common stem in Hebrew is the Hiphil. A 
"dot vowel"—hireq ( . ), tsere (. ) or segol ) | )—under the middle 
root letter is a consistent indicator of the Hiphil stem. (Verbs in 
stems other than Hiphil, however, may have a dot vowel under the 
middle root letter.) 


Form of the Hiphil Imperfect 
The indicator of the Hiphil imperfect is a patah ) ( under the 
imperfect prefix. 
T 


With a vav consecutive, the form is shortened. 


aw) 
or 
W 


With JIIU-gutturals (7 m J), because they prefer a-class 
vowels before them, a patah may replace the dot vowel. 


וישלח 


III-he. The he may be present, absent, or replaced by a tav 
or yod. When the final he? disappears, then the dot vowel may be 
under the first root letter or absent altogether. 

22 
122) 
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Note that in the first example the expected patah under the yod has 

changed to a segol under the influence of the segol under the 

gimel. The Qal imperfect of this root has a hireq under the yod. 
Some forms could be either Qal or Hiphil. For example, 


עלה from‏ ויעל 


The final he? is lost in both Qal and Hiphil. In the above example, 
the patah may be a sign of the Hiphil. On the other hand, because 
gutturals prefer a-class vowels underneath and before them, it 
could be a Qal. The reader must use the meaning in context to 
determine the stem. 


I-nun assimilates. 
TY from נגד‎ 


I-vav. Although now usually listed in lexicons as I-yod, 
original I-vav remains in the Hiphil. 


ישב from‏ יושיב 


behaves like a I-vav.‏ הלך 
spon‏ 


II-vav or yod are the same in the Hiphil. A qamets under the 
prefix is an indicator of a II-vav or yod root (as in Qal), and the 
first root letter, rather than the second, has a dot vowel. 


DP from קום‎ 


Meaning of the Hiphil 

The differences of meaning between Qal, Piel, and Hiphil are 
important to understanding the Hebrew stems. Older grammars 
called the Piel intensive and the Hiphil causative. But this did not 
bring out the difference between the two stems because many Piels 
also seemed causative. (Moreover, both Piel and Hiphil had similar 
factitive and denominative uses.) According to Ernst Jenni, the 
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difference is that, whereas Piel indicates bringing about a state, 
Hiphil indicates causing an event. In other words, Piel tends to be 
action that is habitual or ongoing; Hiphil tends to be action that 
occurs only once or a few times. Piel tends to have a passive 
object; Hiphil tends to have an object that takes part as a second 
subject in the action. 

Verbs that are intransitive in Qal tend to be transitive in 
Hiphil. Transitive verbs take an object or objects. Intransitive verbs 
do not take an object. When a verb is transitive in Qal, it tends to 
take two objects in the Hiphil. 


Vocabulary 
אויב‎ IN enemy 
AS nose, nostril; anger 
ma covenant 
02 flesh 
wan new moon, month 
p be(come) strong; (Hi) seize, grasp 
חַטָאת‎ sin, sin-offering 
mn live, be (stay) alive 
nD cut off, fell, exterminate; make (a covenant) 
נבִיא‎ prophet 
ry answer 
עץ‎ tree(s) (often collective) 
רוח‎ spirit, wind 
"Dm field 
שער‎ gate 
Exercises 


1. Read aloud, translate, and chart the verbs in the following 
verses. Discuss the meaning of the Hiphil verbs. By now you 
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should be able to use a lexicon or be ready to learn to use one. For 
that reason, exercises will no longer be separated. You will need to 
use a lexicon to look up some words in many exercises. 


mind inüNo: אֲלהִים לְאָדֶם'‎ mim ‘wy (Gen 3:21) 
@ of 17)! עור וַילְבָּשֶם:‎ 


"HON TIN OON “DIN MNI (Exod 3:6)‏ אַבְרְהֶם 
pns "ow‏ ואלהי NTC» TIP MwA IMO apr‏ 
| אבתיך (C wG? et Act 7,32 Just‏ 

pc Mss BTN] cf15°.16° 4,5°)‏ ל 


Fox ^r משה אֶל-הָאֲלהִיִם מִי אָנְכִי‎ mW! (Exod 3:11) 
מִמִצָרָים:‎ ONTO) VATN NSIR C$) TIEN 


STD? ITN? (Deut 6:2) 


ma AND TNA אֶל"חֲמוֹחָה‎ NIM (Ruth 3:16) 
האיש‎ py C oD n Pa 


WIN DINTR יְהוָה אֶלהים‎ np (Gen 2:15) 
rey 


mms "bI יְהוָה אֶלהים' מן‎ wv (Gen 2:19) 
DONI אֶל-‎ ` N29 mun כְּל"עוֹף‎ ` nm TD 
C nue + עוד‎ i^ ins c ₪ DN) 


DNI Oy nam אֶלהים!‎ mim ויפל‎ (Gen 2:21) 


' Footnote 17° (on c in Gen 3:17) reads: 15) : 
? You may have difficulty charting this verb unless you recognize that 
the vowel under the yod is written defectively. 
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DIST TS MAP TUS DOWN אַלהים!‎ TT 13% (Gen 2:22) 
SINTON TRIN TN? 


TLI (PINS) PISS PONP TIT. R (Isa 42:6) 
(1^ cf S€D) 


"m EN D» אֶלהִים מְְִהָאָדְמָה‎ mum ויצמח‎ (Gen 2:9) 
nz ועץ‎ gs qina ona ym bond לְמַרְאֶה וטוב‎ 
zw 


? “desirable” 


Chapter 18 
Piel Imperfect 


The third most frequent stem in Hebrew is the Piel. The stem 
indicator is the strong dagesh (doubling) in the middle root letter. 


בבר 


The gutturals (N ח ה‎ 2) and resh (1) do not double when 
they are the middle root letter. Occasionally, doubling is lost when 
a suffixed pronoun is added, or in the imperfect of III-he? roots 
with vav consecutive. 


II-guttural or II-resh: 1227! | he blessed 
Sheva under middle root letter: Typa she sought 
Suffixed pronoun: וּתְהַלְלְךָ‎ that she may 
praise you 
III-he? with vav consecutive: 787) | he commanded 


When the doubling is missing as in the examples above, the 
indicators of the Piel imperfect and Piel perfect are all the more 
important to recognize the stem. The indicators for the Piel 
imperfect are in the next subsection and the indicators for the Piel 
perfect are in Chapter 21. 


' This is a Piel perfect, which will be discussed in Chapter 21. 
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Form of the Piel Imperfect 


The Piel imperfect also has the same prefixes and suffixes as 
the Qal imperfect. The indicator of the Piel imperfect is a sheva 
under the imperfect prefix. 


נ[דבר אַדבר תדבר TAT‏ 


Notice that the lcs prefix is a guttural, which prefers composite 
shevas. 

Verbs in stems other than Piel may have a sheva under the 
prefix of the imperfect. For example, III-he? Qal verbs with vav 
consecutive may have a sheva under the prefix. 


And there was light (Gen 3:1)‏ ויהי-או 


The simple meaning in this context and the fact that היה‎ does not 
appear in the Piel identify this as a Qal. 

Verbs with suffixed pronouns may also have a sheva under 
the prefix of the Qal imperfect. 


ma" he brought her (Gen 2:22) 


In this case, however, the dot vowel under the bet and the meaning 
in context identify the stem as Hiphil. 


Meaning of the Piel 


Older grammars called the Piel intensive. The designation 
intensive was appealing because the doubling of the middle root 
letter seemed intensive, so form and meaning seemed to 
correspond. But few 1f any verbs could be shown to have a more 
intensive meaning in the Piel than in the Qal. Ernst Jenni proposed 
a better way to understand the Piel: Piel indicates bringing about a 
state. Hebrew uses the Piel when the subject is putting the object 
into the state or condition corresponding to the meaning of the verb 
root. The object thus takes part in the action as a passive, 
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secondary subject. Being a state, the action tends to be habitual or 
ongoing. 

This general meaning can be further divided into factitive, 
denominative, and frequentative. (The Piel forms below are those 
of the Piel perfect, discussed in Chapter 21). 

Factitive. According to Webster’s Dictionary a factitive verb 
is one that expresses the idea of making, calling, or thinking 
something to be of a certain character. 


Qal Piel 
pT | be just, righteous | PTS declare just 


Denominative verbs are formed from nouns. Generally, it is 
thought that they are formed from nouns because the noun forms 
appear earlier and more frequently than the verb forms. 


Noun Piel 


”= word p speak (make or declare a word) 


A subgroup of denominative verbs is privative, which indicate 
taking something away from or injuring the noun. 


Noun Piel 
DNAT | sin SOM free from sin 


Frequentative. These are also called iterative or pluralic, 
indicating multiple or repeated action. 


Qal Piel 
"o | walk הלך‎ | walk around 


The reason why some verbs use Piel is unclear because either 
they do not occur in Qal, or when they do occur in both Qal and 
Piel, there is no apparent difference in meaning. 


Vocabulary 
138 

TN 

Em? 

מאד 

Ta Te 
new 
229 


TAD 
my 
ny 
"nÜoB 
18 


INS 
קרב‎ 
שלמה‎ 


Exercises 


Piel Imperfect 5 


stone (f) 

ground 

bread 

force, might (noun); very, exceedingly (adv) 
pasturage, wilderness, steppe 


family; clan 


circuit (noun); 
all around, round about, surrounding (adv) 


serve 

burnt offering 

time 

Philistine (MW25 “Philistia’”) 


visit; number; appoint; miss; take care of; 
muster 


flock 
draw near 


Solomon 


1. Read aloud and translate the following. Chart the verbs. 
Discuss the meaning of the Piel verbs. 


DDN OM’ q27 (Gen 1:28) 


... אֲלהִים עֲל-הָאֶדָם‎ nmym ויצו.‎ (Gen 2:16) 
תאכל:‎ ... Jupp Dan 


q27 (Gen 2:3)‏ אֶלהים omy‏ הַשַבִיעִי ויקש אתו 
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STURM] nym 197P? (Num 6:24) 


(Exod 3:20)‏ וְשַׁלַחְתִּי OMIT TNN‏ אֶתמְצרִים בְּכל 
SARD)‏ אֲשֶׁר DÜUN‏ בְּקרְבּוֹ וְאַחֲרִכְן but‏ אֶתְכֶם: 


opm לאדנ"‎ wes vas ל‎ max (1 Kgs 1:2) 
“bonm yon לפני‎ ` TTAN) בתוּלה‎ mul 
“apa וְשֶכְבָה‎ mo 


“> 6* | PePo suff! pl ll 5 6* pec adtod “with him," D™ in sinu suo) 


(Exod 2:17)‏ ויבאו הָרֹעִים וינרשוּם ויקם mui‏ ויושען 
DIRS ON pum‏ 


TPN כִּי לא‎ NW? TON Tyree Ms REN לא‎ (Deut 5:11) 
לשוא':‎ WWM אח' "אשר-ישָא‎ nym 
Ê Qc + 5[]5, 1M ut Ex 20,7 | °° > Q) 


AMANN (Deut 5:24)‏ הֶן הַרְאָנוּ יְהוָה אֲלהֵינוּ אֶתדְכְּבדוּ 
TTY‏ וְאַת"קלל TAT BT UND qima wee‏ רָאִינו 
SO] DINAN TAN T2‏ 

Co ואתם‎ | 5^» 679 | Q יהוה‎ cfs) 

2. Begin a word study by reading the entry in your lexicon 


for ברך‎ and noting the possible meanings. Prepare for a discussion 
of the meaning of the word. 


2 
“my wonders” 


? “one serving” 


Chapter 19 
Hiphil Perfect 


Form of the Hiphil Perfect 

The indicator of the Hiphil stem, as mentioned in Chapter 
17, is a dot vowel—hireq ( ), tsere (__) or segol ( , )—under the 
middle root letter. The indicator of the Hiphil perfect is a prefixed 
he .(ה-)‎ The vowel pointing is usually ה-‎ and sometimes 47, ה-‎ 
or E This he may derive from the he of the pronouns (N11 (היא‎ 
and represent the “second subject” mentioned in Chapter 17. 


הנדיל 


The dot vowel occurs only in third-person forms in the perfect. It is 
still a helpful indicator because third-person forms are the most 
commonly occurring. 


I-nun. When the first root letter is a nun (J), it assimilates 
into the second root letter. 


הניד < הנניד" 


I-vav. Although listed as I-yod in lexicons, the original vav 
remains in the Hiphil perfect. 


ישב from‏ הושיב 


' This he? could be easily confused with the interrogative he? or the 
definite article, especially since the pointing of the last example is the same 
as that of the interrogative hæ. 
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The verb הלף‎ acts like a I-vav in the Hiphil. 


Ten 


A few I-vav verbs, usually with ¥ as the middle root letter, 
show assimilation of yod into the second root letter like a I-nun 
verb. 

יצת from‏ הציתוּ 


II-vav or yod. Both II-vav and Il-yod have the same form in 
the Hiphil perfect, with a hireq yod between the first and third root 
letters. 

קום from‏ הקים 
שים from‏ השים 


The forms may have a hireq or tsere without the yod. For unknown 
reasons a holem or holem-vav sometimes appears before perfect 
suffixes beginning with a consonant. 


DIVIT from בוא‎ 


III-he. As elsewhere the he may be present, absent, or 
replaced by a tav or yod. 


PGN גלה‎ 
3ms nom 
3fs הִנְלְתָה‎ 
2ms moan 
3cp הגלו‎ 


I-guttural, Ill-guttural, Ill-he’, and I-yod all have minor 
vowel changes in keeping with the character of these letters, but 
the indicators and all the letters of the roots are still visible. 


Vocabulary 
אל‎ 
THOS 
2323 
gen 
ot 
NoD 
T 
Ton 
יהושוּע‎ 
ut 
an> 
pur לילחה‎ 
1235 


מועד 
mr‏ 


Exercises 


Hiphil Perfect 


God, god 

forearm, cubit 
boundary, territory 
remember 

seed, descendant 

miss (a mark), sin 
strength; wealth; army 
loyalty, faithfulness 


Joshua (short form: VW?) 

subdue, possess, dispossess; tread 
write 

night 

for the sake of, on account of (prep); 


in order that (conj) 


appointed place or time; season 


rod, staff; tribe 


139 


1. Read aloud and translate the following. Chart the verbs. 
Discuss the meaning of the Hiphil verbs. 


ON 35 T (Mic 6:8)‏ מה-טוֹב 


ITON) (Josh 12:1)‏ מַלְכִי PIRI‏ אֲשַׁר wit‏ בניײיִשְׂרָאָל 
וירשוּ אֶת-אַרצַם 


DONN (Num 17:6 ET 16:41)‏ הַמִתֶּם אַת"עם יהוה: 
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DINN PN) מִצָרָיִם‎ PING DOMN הָעָלִיחִי‎ CONS (Amos 2:10) 
my אַרְבְּעִים‎ "uz 


(Gen 3:11)‏ נַיאמַר מִי הניד לך כִּי MAN DY‏ 


DDN מַהזאת עשִית‎ TWN אֶלהים‎ DyT CAN? (Gen 3:13) 
SER] NOT UNIT TENT 


ypa nbn ova bern mym WT) Deut 11:23) 
"opo נַעַצָמִים‎ meo) Di ONIN 
6 (ממך א" | דיך‎ 


(Isa 36:20)‏ מי bN DD‏ הָאֲרְצוֹת הָאֶלֶה אֲשַׁר-הַצִילוּ 
DWT‏ מִיָדי DP MT UEM‏ מודי: 


(Exod 16:5)‏ וְהָיָה oa‏ הַשָשִי DT)‏ את אַשֶָריְבְיָאוּ וְהָיָה 
by nui‏ אֲשִׁר-יִלְקְטוּ ילם! Zor‏ 


mm mm "mese יְהוָה | לָהֶם‎ DPI "21 Qudg 2:18) 
כל ימי השופט‎ oray Ta opum עס"השפט‎ 


‘mae? Twa וְהַעַלְתִי עֲלֵיכָם‎ ova עָלִיכֶם‎ BD)» (Ezek 37:6) 
יְהוָה:‎ NTS וִידַעְתָּם‎ nm "mo בְכֶם‎ any עָלִיכֶם עור‎ 
Ê G + pov “my,” 100) 


* This is a Hebrew idiom. Look up the meaning in a lexicon. 
3 "judges" 


Chapter 20 
Authors and Editors 


When we read a newspaper article, we make judgments about 
the perspective and reliability of the writer. Historians make 
similar judgments about their historical sources (including 
newspapers) when they write histories. The idea that the Bible 
could and should be read like any other book revolutionized 
biblical studies. Biblical scholars began to question the Bible, just 
as historians and literary critics did: Who wrote this? When did 
they write it? What was their perspective? 

Ancient authors lived in traditional, communal societies 
where the individual and therefore individual authorship were not 
as important as in the modern world. The community’s oral and 
written traditions were copied and handed down from generation to 
generation. Modern historians are interested in identifying these 
authors and their sources in order to understand more precisely 
their historical context and perspective. 


Source Criticism 

The method for identifying and analyzing sources in biblical 
studies is called source criticism. In a few cases, biblical writers 
indicate their sources. When the book of 2 Chronicles refers to the 
“Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah," it may be referring to the 
biblical books of Samuel and Kings. In other cases, long lost books 
are mentioned. The “Book of the Wars of the LORD" is quoted in 
Numbers 21:14. Joshua 10:13 and 2 Samuel 1:18 refer to the 
“Book of Jashar” and 1 Kings 11:41 refers to the “Book of the 
Acts of Solomon." The books of Kings often state that more 
information can be found in the “Book of the Annals of the Kings 


! 2 Chr 16:11; 25:26; 28:26; 32:32. 
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of Israel? or the “Book of the Annals of the Kings of Judah.” We 
can only speculate about what was in these books. 

Over vast expanses of the Hebrew Bible, the writers do not 
identify themselves or their sources. However, sources can still be 
identified by the following evidence: 

* Stories told twice in slightly different ways or repetitions 

within one story (doublets); 

* Shifts in vocabulary and style; 

* Differences in theology and ideology; 

* Evidence of different historical contexts; 

* Disruptions in the logical or narrative flow. 


In the history of biblical studies, evidence of sources was first 
discovered in the Pentateuch. Two stories of creation in Genesis 
1:1—2:4a and 2:4b—3:24 create a disruption in logical or narrative 
flow, especially because the order of creation is different in the 
second account. They also show differences in theology, 
vocabulary, and style. Note this often cited difference in 
vocabulary: Genesis 1:1—2:4a refers to אלהים‎ “God,” whereas 
Genesis 1:1—2:4a refers to ody mim “LORD God.” Biblical 
scholars call the source of the first story P for the Priestly writer. 
The source of the second story is called J because German scholars 
first discovered the sources and J is the first letter of the 
transliteration into German of the proper name of God (יְהוָה)‎ 

These sources seem to continue beyond the creation stories, 
as the same differences in vocabulary, style, and theology appear 
on the same sides of doublets throughout the Pentateuch. For 
example, in the story of Noah, DON “God” commands Noah to 
take two of every kind of animal into the ark (Gen 6:19-22), 
whereas MIT “the LORD” tells Noah to take seven pairs of all 
clean animals and a pair of unclean animals (7:1—3). 


“1 Kgs 14:19; 15:31; 16:5, 14, 20, 27; 22:39; 2 Kgs 1:18; 10:34; 13:8, 
12; 14:15, 28; 15:11, 15, 21, 26, 31. 

21 Kgs 14:29; 15:7, 23; 22:45; 2 Kgs 8:23; 12:19; 14:18; 15:6, 36; 
16:19; 20:20; 21:17, 25; 23:28; 24:5. 
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This source theory is often referred to as JEDP, after the 
names of the sources, or as the Documentary Hypothesis. J and P 
are the most prominent sources in the first four books of the 
Pentateuch. D is largely identical to the book of Deuteronomy. E is 
less frequent and sometimes difficult to distinguish. Although 
aspects of the hypothesis continue to be hotly debated, the 
existence of the sources is widely accepted by biblical scholars, 
because no one has presented a more persuasive explanation of the 
evidence. 

A beginning student cannot assess the theory by reading the 
entire Pentateuch in Hebrew, but will rely partly on the 
identification, dating, and description of the sources in critical 
introductions, commentaries, and Bible dictionaries. However, 
knowledge of Hebrew does allow the student to examine the 
vocabulary and style of a particular passage. The student can also 
find out when scholars date the source and think about its ideology 
and message within its context. For example, the first creation 
story (Gen 1:1—2:4a) is commonly assigned to the priestly source 
written in the exilic or post-exilic period. A student studying a 
passage in Genesis 1 could therefore compare the passage to 
creation stories from Mesopotamia" that Israel would have been 
exposed to in exile, and consider how the passage reflects and 
reacts to those stories and the situation of the exile. 

In this chapter’s exercises, you can compare the reasons 
given for the Sabbath commandment by P and D. You may want to 
look at examples of sources that you have already translated. In the 
previous chapter, Genesis 3:11 and 3:13 were from the J source. 
Deuteronomy 11:23 was from D. The reading from Exodus 16:5 
reflected the priestly (P) writers’ interest in Sabbath, rituals, and 
time. In the examples in subsequent chapters, you can observe their 
Hebrew vocabulary and style, and reflect on their theology and 
ideology in historical context. 


^ Several Mesopotamian creation stories are translated in James 
Pritchard, ed., Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament (3d 
ed.; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1969). 
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Redaction Criticism 


Continuing study of the literature of the Hebrew Bible 
revealed that not only were there different sources, but these were 
selected and arranged by editors in order to present a certain 
perspective or interpretation. In some cases, the editors also 
inserted passages with their own interpretations of the sources. 
These editors in biblical studies are often called redactors and the 
method for identifying redactors is called redaction criticism. 

Editorial activity is easiest to identify when we have two 
different accounts of the same material. An example would be the 
repetition of laws in P and D. Deuteronomy means “second law.” 
Another example is the history of Israel in Joshua through Kings 
and the parallel history in Chronicles. 

Even if we do not have two accounts of the same material, 
we still may be able to distinguish the work of one or more editors. 
Editorial activity, often speeches or prayers, is most evident in the 
introduction and conclusion, and at the transitional or bridging 
passages. In these passages, the hand of an editor is evident, when 
passages are not self-contained stories and therefore cannot be told 
on their own. Editors orient the reader to the meaning of the longer 
work using language and idioms that typically appear in these 
introductory, transitional, and concluding passages. 

The theology and style of Deuteronomy influenced the 
editors of the books from Joshua to 2 Kings that tell Israel’s story 
from entry into the land to exile. These books are therefore referred 
to as the Deuteronomistic History (DH) and the editor or editors 
as the Deuteronomist (Dtr) or Deuteronomists. Deuteronomistic 
style and theology helps us identify these editors’ additions. They 
placed Deuteronomy at the beginning of their history and 
organized their source materials into four historical periods: the 
time of Moses, the entry into the land under Joshua, the judges, 
and the reigns of kings. They inserted their own compositions 
throughout, especially at transitions between periods of history. 
Sometimes these are speeches or prayers by prominent figures, for 
example, speeches by Joshua that introduce (Joshua 1) and 
conclude (Joshua 23) the entry into the land. Samuel’s speech in 1 
Samuel 12 makes a transition between the period of the judges and 
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the beginning of the monarchy. Nathan’s oracle in 2 Samuel 7 
introduces the promise to David and the building of the temple. 
Solomon's prayer in 1 Kings 8 concludes the first period of the 
monarchy and marks the completion of the temple. In other places, 
Dtr speaks through the voice of the narrator (Josh 12; Judg 2:11- 
22; 2 Kgs 17:7-18, 20—23). 

Martin Noth, the biblical scholar who first recognized the 
Deuteronomistic History as a unified work, thought an exilic editor 
created it to show how the exile was punishment for Israel and 
Judah's long history of unfaithfulness. Other scholars thought this 
was too simple and negative a message for such a long work. 
Gerhard von Rad and Hans Walter Wolff pointed to the promise to 
David and the pattern of apostasy, punishment, return (2332), and 
deliverance. (The reading from Judges 2:18 in the previous chapter 
is an example of the last part of this Deuteronomistic pattern.) 
Although the exile was the punishment for a long history of 
unfaithfulness and injustice, God would be merciful and deliver, if 
the people returned to God. 

Rudolph Smend and Frank Moore Cross detected more than 
one edition of the Deuteronomistic History. Josiah seemed to fulfill 
the hope for a king such as David. Then, when he dies in battle, the 
Deuteronomistic History quickly ends. Cross suggested the first 
edition was produced around the time of Josiah. Dtr 1 blamed the 
fall of the northern kingdom of Israel on the many northern kings 
who “walked in the way of Jeroboam,” causing Israel to sin.” Dtr 1 
wrote to encourage the people to support Josiah's religious reforms 
based on the book of Deuteronomy and hoped for restoration under 
this king "like David." When Josiah's sudden death in battle 
dashed these hopes, the Deuteronomistic History came to an abrupt 
end. An exilic redactor (Dtr 2) blamed the exile on the sins of 
Manasseh, which could not be overcome even by Josiah (2 Kgs 
21:10-25), and added a brief conclusion. According to Cross, Dtr 2 
inserted passages that predict the exile and say restoration is 


*1 Kgs 15:26, 30, 34; 16:2, 19, 26, 31; 22:52; 2 Kgs 3:3; 10:29; 13:2, 
6, 11; 14:24; 15:9, 18, 24, 28. 
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possible if the people return to God. Cross’ theory of two editions, 
one of them pre-exilic, is more widely accepted in North America 
than in Europe. Recently several scholars have shifted their 
attention to uncovering the sources used by Dtr that appear to 
contain prophetic and anti-monarchical strains. 

Although scholars do not always agree about exactly how the 
Deuteronomistic History was edited and the message of the editors, 
this discussion can help us appreciate the historical meaning of this 
great work. 


Hebrew Style 


After reading many writings of a particular English novelist, 
poet, or journalist, we come to recognize recurring themes, 
perspectives, and a typical writing style. The same is true for 
ancient Hebrew writers and editors. Knowledge of Hebrew gives 
you the ability to investigate and appreciate the style of different 
sources, authors, and editors. 

In order to discover whether certain Hebrew words or idioms 
are typical of an author or source, the use of a concordance is 
essential. The new computerized concordances can help you search 
quickly for a particular word, form, or phrase from the Bible. If it 
occurs almost exclusively in the writing of one author or source, it 
is probably typical of his or her style. 

Deuteronomy has one of the most distinctive manners of 
expression, including the frequent use and mixing of singular and 
plural second person verbs and pronouns. Deuteronomy wants to 
address the people as a whole as well as each individual. Also 
typical is the use of DY°T “today.” Although this is a common 
expression throughout the Bible, a concordance search reveals that 
it is quite frequent in Deuteronomy. Deuteronomy wants to make 
the observance of the teachings present “today:” “The LORD did 
not make this covenant with our ancestors, but with us, we who are 
here today (01°77), all of us who are alive" (Deut 5:3). 

Deuteronomy 6:4 is important in both the Jewish and 
Christian traditions, and many consider it to be central to the 


* See, for example, 1 Kgs 8:46-53. 
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theology of Deuteronomy. Deuteronomy preaches one people, and 
the worship of one God, in one place. In Chapter 27, you will read 
a selection from Deuteronomy 6. 

Exercises 


1. Read the different reasons given for the Sabbath in the two 
versions of the Ten Commandments: 


DAN שָשְתדיָמִים עָשֵׂה יְהוָה‎ ^2 (Exod 20:11) 
הַשבִיעִי‎ OFZ mj» DINDIN) ENTÜDN PINT ON) 
( mlt Mss 656 "0 may) 


ANS" מצרים‎ 站 Na In ay va ADM (Deut 5:15) 
Spy jer miw yam) חזקה‎ wa own abe mm 


o naw Diny לעטות‎ THON mm 
GP eid au ap wipe ולקדטו‎ cf Ex 20, 11) 


2. Read the verses from Deuteronomy below, the Deuterono- 
mistic History, and the Chronicler. Note the similarities and 
differences in vocabulary, style, and theology. (You have already 
read the second passage, 2 Kings 23:25 in the exercises for Chapter 
11.) 


PEI q227 0022 TAN יְהוָה‎ MN MITRI (Deut 6:5-6) 
ORT qs CONO TUN TERT הַדבָרִים‎ vm) ANT 
"aov 


Kgs 23:25)‏ 2) וְכָמהוּ לְאיהָיָה Jom vjeb‏ אַשׁרישֵׁב 
boa) ia Soa MTOR‏ -נפשו Nol boa‏ 


p‏ תורת משה וְאַחֲרֵיו np No‏ כָּמָהוּ: 
(וּבְכל nonn Mss Seb boa, nonn Mss‏ *( 
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mona an» WTO) דִּבְרִי יאשיהו‎ "m" (2 Chr 35:26-27) 
"rains cin הֶרָאשנִים וְהָאֶחַרנִים‎ "271 ym 


( 26 * € kal Aric abtod “and his hope”) 


7 “as written." A Qal passive particle. See Chapter 25. 
* «are written." See previous footnote. 


Chapter 21 
Piel Perfect 


Form of the Piel Perfect 


The perfect in the Piel is easily identifiable because it has the 
same suffixes as the Qal perfect. The indicator of the Piel perfect 
is the hireq under the first root letter. 


“ale 


As mentioned in Chapter 18 (Piel imperfect), the indicator of the 
Piel stem is the doubling of the middle root letter. 

When the middle root letter is a guttural (N ח ה‎ J) or resh 
(©), these letters cannot take a dagesh (doubling). In some cases, 
there is “compensation” by lengthening the previous vowel. The 
indicator of the Piel in these roots is a tsere under the first root 
letter. 

Ta 


You can think of this as a “traveling dagesh” because it moves 
from the middle root letter under the first root letter to change a 
hireq into a tsere. 


Locative he’ 


Nouns, names, and adverbs sometimes suffix a qamets he 
(717) to indicate direction toward the noun or just emphasize the 
location. Other books call it a he? /ocale or directive he’. In reading 
you can tell the difference between this he? and most other qamets- 
he? endings ,(--ה)‎ especially the feminine singular ending that takes 
a Masoretic accent. Although the locative he? comes at the end of a 
word where you would expect an accent, it does not take an accent. 
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The addition of the locative he? may change slightly the vowels of 
the word. 
13» ארצה‎ toward the land of Canaan 
(Gen 11:31) 


Db nim there was a ladder standing‏ מצב 
TYAN on the earth (Gen 28:12)‏ 


Vocabulary 
ITN love, like 
DN mother 
FOS gather, take in 
ארון‎ ark, chest 
p» garment 
בקר‎ morning 
AO” add 
N2D be full; (P1) fill, fulfill 
Ham work 
nom inheritance 
נער‎ boy, youth 
עון‎ transgression, iniquity (the vav is 
pronounced as a consonant) 
קרב‎ inward part, midst 
p in the midst (of), among 
aei be(come) numerous, be great; 


(Hi) multiply, make many 
בגל‎ foot 
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Exercises 


1. Read aloud, translate, and chart the verbs in the following 
passages. Discuss the meaning of the Piel verbs. 


cg PaT vigo OPRY (Deut 6:7) 


"P (Exod 20:11)‏ טַשַׁת"ימִים ny‏ יְהוָה DSS‏ וְאֶת"הָאָרֶץ 
RO" wesw oa ni) o2 cwWo$DW) OAT nN‏ 723 
"nass ony mum‏ ויקדשהו': 

(^ mit Mss 656 "c^ nN] | ° Pap Nash 65 השביעי‎ || * Pap Nash (-שיו‎ 


PRY TUN (1 Kgs 8:24)‏ לְעבְדךְּ TNT‏ אָכִי "את PBT TUN‏ לוי 
syn ORD pon "pvc Ta oam‏ 
pl)‏ 650 * || *6 > 


2. From now on, you will be assigned passages to read from 
BHS. Use these to practice both your Hebrew and exegetical skills. 
For example, in order to translate, you will need to read the text- 
critical notes in BHS. You may want to do word studies on certain 
words, or you might discuss the evidence of sources or editors. 

Read aloud and translate Genesis 2:7-9 using the following 
notes. Chart the verbs, as usual. 


Verse7 


TENA The first letter is a preposition, and the last a 
X suffixed pronoun. BDB gives you help finding the 
root. Under I. אף‎ (in small print) it says “v. sub 

FUN." That is the root. 


Verse 9 


“Pleasant.” This is a Niphal participle. You will‏ נחמד 
B study the Niphal and participles in later chapters.‏ 


BDB will help you find the root.‏ הדעת 


Chapter 22 
Conjugations of Will, Part I 


The imperfect and perfect conjugations are declarative. They 
make a simple declaration or assertion such as, “Pharaoh said to 
Moses.” Hebrew also has three volitional conjugations. The term 
volitional is from the Latin verb “to wish.” Speakers using these 
conjugations attempt to impose their will on someone or 
something. The three volitional conjugations are the jussive, 
imperative, and cohortative. Originally separate forms, now they 
work together to make up one volitional class. 


Conjugation Translation (sample verb: TOL) 


third jussive Let him/her/them work. 
May he/she/they work. 
second imperative Work! 
first cohortative May I/we work. 
I/We might/can work. 


Let me/us work. 


The terms jussive and imperative are from Latin verbs 
meaning “to order” and “to command.” In Hebrew, these 
conjugations may be used for commands, and also advice, 
permission, requests, wishes, and so on. In other words, the degree 
to which the speaker exerts his or her will varies. Often the social 
status of the speaker relative to the hearer determines whether 
these forms are used as commands or requests. 

This table serves as a guideline only because there is some 
confusion either in the Masoretic tradition or in our understanding. 
It is important to note that the jussive and cohortative often have 
the same form as the imperfect. Perfects may also be used 
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alongside imperatives in prayers. The infinitive absolute (which we 
will study later) can also be used as an imperative. 

The volitional conjugations in this chapter are based on the 
Qal stem. Hiphil and Piel conjugations expressing will are dealt 
with in the next chapter. 


Qal Jussive 


Some verbs have a short and long form of the imperfect. The 
short form is used with vav consecutive and is similar or identical 
to the jussive. 


Conjugation | Example (verb: (היה‎ Translation 

Imperfect לאון:‎ mT ONT Bethel shall become nothing 
(Amos 5:5) 

Short ויהי-אור‎ | There was light (Gen 1:3) 

Imperfect , 

Jussive יהי אור‎ Let there be light (Gen 1:3) 


Most verbs, however, do not have a short form of the imperfect. In 
that case, the forms of the imperfect and the jussive are the same. 
For these verbs, context indicates whether the form is an imperfect 
or a jussive. 

In earlier forms of the language, there were short forms in all 
three persons but, by the time of Biblical Hebrew, the jussive 
occurred only in the second and third person. The second person 
jussive occurs with negation and is covered in Chapter 23. 

The jussive forms of III-he? and II-vav or II-yod (hollow) 
verbs have missing letters. These forms are usually slightly 
different from the imperfect with vav consecutive. 

The final he? is missing for jussive forms of III-he? verbs. 


Root Jussive Translation 

Let him go up; May he go up‏ יעל עלה 

Let it be; May it be(come), happen‏ הי היה 
nno no? Let him drink; May he drink‏ 
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The middle vav and yod is missing for the jussive forms of 
hollow verbs. 


Root Jussive Translation 

Let him die; May he die‏ ימת מות 

mo ישב‎ Let him return; May he return 
ow ישם‎ Let him place; May he place 


Qal Imperative 

The imperative is similar to the form of the imperfect with 
the prefixes removed. Since this results in two vocal shevas in a 
row in the 2fs and 2mp forms, which Hebrew cannot tolerate, the 
first sheva turns into a hireq. (This is the rule of sheva.) The 
indicator of the imperative is a sheva or hireq under the first root 
letter. 


PGN Imperfect Imperative 
2ms שמר תשמר‎ 
2fs wn שמרי‎ 
2mp Trin Taw 
2fp תשׁמֹרְנָה‎ PR" 


I-gutturals take a composite sheva (usually hateph patah but 
with I-alephs, hateph segol) instead of a simple sheva in the 2ms 
and 2fp forms: 


Root | Imperative Translation 
אכל‎ DDN Eat! (2ms) 
חגר‎ | aan Put !מס‎ (2fp) 


Similarly, the 2fs and 2mp forms of II-guttural verbs take a 
composite sheva under the second root letter and the corresponding 
short vowel under the first root letter. 
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Root | Imperative Translation 
שאל‎ | ONU Ask! (2fs) 
זעק‎ pr Cry! (2mp) 


I-nun verbs may or may not have the first nun. When they 
lose the first nun, they are also without the indicators of the 
imperative. לקח‎ behaves like a I-nun, possibly because לקח‎ 
“take” was closely associated with נתן‎ “give” in the spoken 


language. 
PGN With nun לקח נתן‎ 
2ms p» m np 
28 "m "n קחי‎ 
2mp 195) xn קחו‎ 
2fp m7) na not attested 


I-vav verbs are without indicators of the imperative because 
they lose their first root letter. As usual, הלף‎ behaves like a I-vav 


verb. 

PGN ישב‎ Bia הלך‎ 
2ms דע שב‎ 72 
2fs 1 "7 
2mp שבוּ‎ 197 12? 
2fp maw m m2? 
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As in the imperfect, III-he may be present, replaced by a 
yod, or absent. The forms for the verbs ma (build) and MI (be, 


become) are: 


Hollow verbs have all root letters represented, but are 
missing the normal indicators. 


PGN היה בנה‎ 
2ms ia הָיָה‎ 
28% 3 E 
2mp 13 rI 
A uu ינה‎ 


PGN 


2ms 
2fs 
2mp 
2fp 


קום 
mp‏ 

"mé 
קומו‎ 
amp 


בוא 
בוא 

בואי 
wid‏ 
TNŽ‏ 


שים 
שים 

שימי 
ww‏ 
mé‏ 


When joined by a maqgeph to another word or particle, the 


vowel pointing of the imperative changes. For example: 


The sheva under the first root letter still identifies this form as an 


imperative. 


The lack of a pronoun identifies an imperative in English. 
Note that in Hebrew, however, a suffixed pronoun on lamed is 


idiomatic, as in the previous example. 


becomes 2 032‏ שמר 
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Qal Cohortative 


The cohortative is similar to the first person imperfect forms 
with --ה‎ on the end: 


TPV Ty 


The indicators for missing letters follow the same rules as for the 
imperfect: doubling indicates an assimilated nun; a tsere under an 
?aleph or nun prefix indicates I-vav; a qamets under the prefix 
indicates a hollow verb. 

III-he verbs do not add the -ה‎ ending. They use the 
imperfect forms. 

I-yod cohortative forms are missing a root letter. The tsere 
(.. )is the same indicator as in the imperfect for the missing I-yod. 


Root | Form Translation 
אִשָבָה | ישב‎ | Let me live; May I live 
nal | Let us live; May we live 


Vocbulary 
בעל‎ owner, husband, lord; Baal 
T1229 abundance, honor, glory 
כָּלֶה‎ cease, come to an end, finish, complete 
rra camp, army 
TN? messenger 
nna gift; offering 
ro turn, stretch out 
ay leave, abandon 
PTs righteous, just (adj) 


)רש guilty, wicked (one) (adj) (f:‏ רְשָע 
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220 lie down; have sexual intercourse 
שָׁלוִם‎ peace, health 
naw judge, enter into controversy; (Ni) plead 
nno drink (verb) 
תורה‎ teaching, law 
Exercises 


1. Read aloud and translate the following. Chart the verbs. 


quent mum qn (Num 624-26)‏ ס 
יָאר' o um) TIR we ITT‏ 

o שלוו‎ qo nens PON "e יהוה!‎ Ne 
(257 יאיר גע‎ | "5 wahjk = PT) 


(Exod 7:19-20)‏ נַיאמַר יְהוָה אֲל-מֹשׁה אָמר qaa np Faas os‏ 
ונטה-ידף', עַלדמִימִי מצרים aby‏ "נהֲרֹתָםו oe buy‏ 
ְעַל-אַנְמֵיהֶם וְעַל כָּלמִקְוָה mn mcum aman‏ דָם* 

Tum משה‎ 200g אָרֶץ מִצְרִיִם וּבְעַצִים וּבְאָבָנִים:‎ o3 
TUN marny q2 nez con יְהוָה‎ ms NE mesmo 
inj» "iE UN PENN USD פרעה ולְעיני‎ wy? ביאר‎ 
(19°60 pr cop ll b mlt Mss 6560 ועל‎ Il wD ויהי‎ | 

20° 6 318723 cf S) 


1 . 
“and be gracious to you” 
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2. Read and translate Genesis 1:26—31 using the following 
notes. You have already translated two verses of this passage in 
Chapter 20. Chart the verbs. 


Verse 26 
x37» Listed under the root 7/37. III-he nouns (like 
verbs) can lose the final he? with the addition 
of a suffix. 
הרמש‎ “that creeps רמש--‎ is a ms Qal participle 
(with the article T) complementing the ms 
collective noun Qm just before it. Qal 
participles are the subject of Chapter 25. 
Verse 28 
mga) This may be easier to identify spelled out in 
full, with the parts separated: ה‎ 3222 1 
הַרמְשֶת‎ The fs Qal participle form (with the article 7) 
of the verb root .רמש‎ It can be translated like 
הָרמ‎ in verse 26. 
Verse 29 
זרע‎ Literally: “seeding” (that is, “yielding” or 
"producing"). This is a ms Qal participle. 
Verse 31 


"DU This is an ordinal number. 


Chapter 23 
Conjugations of Will, Part II 


Negation 

In the third person, Hebrew uses אל‎ and the jussive, or 
sometimes ND, in order to express negative volition (“Let it 
not ...”). אל‎ and לא‎ normally come immediately before the verb, 
but may come before some other word or combination of words for 
emphasis. 

In the second person, Hebrew uses either אל‎ and the jussive, 
or לא‎ and the imperfect, to express negative commands. The first 
indicates urgency (“Stop...” or “Don’t...”), whereas the second 
indicates prohibition or legislation (“Do not [ever]...” or “You 
shall not...”). Remember that for many verbs the form of the 
jussive and imperfect are the same. In such cases, the context, and 
which of the two negative particles is used, will indicate whether it 
is a jussive or an imperfect. 

In the first person, Hebrew uses the cohortative with ON in 
order to express negative will or desire (“Let us not...” or “May I 
not...”). 

This table summarizes the expression of negative volition in 
Hebrew: 


Person | Conjugation Negative Translation 

Third | Jussive אַל‎ Let him/her/it not . . . 

Second | Jussive אל‎ Stop...or: Don’t... 
Imperfect לא‎ Do not (ever)... 


You shall not... 
First Cohortative אל‎ Let us/me not... 
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Long Imperative Forms 


Imperatives may also take a --ה‎ ending, in which case the 
vowel pointing is often unusual: 


Root | Imperative | Long Imperative Translation 
שמר שמר‎ Tad Keep! 
טב ישב‎ nad Sit! 
נתן‎ In mm Give! 


Piel and Hiphil Conjugations Expressing Will 

The forms of the Piel jussive are the same as the forms of the 
Piel imperfect. 

As in the Qal, the Piel imperative has the same form as the 
imperfect without the prefix. When the doubling of a middle root 
letter indicates a verb form is a Piel, a patah ( ) under the first root 
letter is the indicator of an imperative. When the middle root letter 
is a guttural (which cannot be doubled), then the patah may, or 
may not, be lengthened to a qamets ( ). 


Piel Imperative 


Root: גלה מהר מאן דבר‎ 
2ms 727 IND Ru 723 
2fs דרי‎ "ND "n" "23 
2mp 13133 מאנו‎ Tora 123 
2p | mn pu pax pur 


The Piel cohortative, like the Qal cohortative, has a qamets 
he? suffix (71—). Otherwise the indicators and missing letters are the 
same as those of the Piel imperfect. 


The Hiphil jussive has the same form as the short form of 
the Hiphil imperfect with vav consecutive. (All Hiphil verbal roots 
have a short form of the imperfect, unlike other stems where only 
some roots have short forms of the imperfect.) The indicators are 
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the same as for the imperfect—a dot vowel under the middle root 
letter and a patah under the prefix. In the Hiphil, the short form 
usually has a tsere or segol as a dot vowel rather than a hireq yod. 
III-gutturals may have a patah rather than a dot vowel, because 
gutturals prefer a-class vowels. The missing letters are the same as 
for the imperfect. 


Root Imperfect | With Vav Consec. Jussive 
ִשְׁמִיד‎ TAW TW 

I-nun יניד‎ cum T 
III-guttural | | וישלח ישליח‎ nui 
III-he? nop יעל ויעל‎ 


As in other stems, the imperfect and imperative forms are 
closely related. In the Hiphil imperative, however, the he? prefix 
is present. The indicator of the Hiphil imperative, therefore, is a 
he prefix, usually with a patah under it (—7). The indicator of the 
Hiphil stem is a dot vowel under the middle root letter. 


Hiphil Imperative 
2ms השמר‎ 
2fs הַשְׁמְרֵי‎ 
2mp Tw 
2fp הַשְׁמרְנָה‎ 


The missing letters are the same as in the Hiphil imperfect. 

The Hiphil cohortative, like the Qal cohortative, has a 
qamets he? ending .(--ה)‎ The indicators and missing letters are the 
same as for the Hiphil imperfect. 


The Particle N] 

Frequently attached to the jussive, imperative, and 
cohortative—or nearby words—is the particle NJ. The traditional 
understanding is that it expresses a request or prayer and therefore 
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is translated as “please.” Lambdin, however, thinks it means that a 
request is a “logical consequence” of a preceding statement or 
situation (p. 170), and therefore prefers not to translate it. 


Narrative Sequences 
In the sequence 


imperative + | + perfect, 


the perfect continues the imperative and should be translated as an 
imperative. Observe the following example and its translation: 


nbi שמע‎ Listen (imperative) to their voice 
125 nno moon m and make (perfect) a king reign 
over them (1 Sam 8:22) 


But any of the following similar sequences are purpose or result 
clauses: 
— > 


jussive T NE jussive 
imperative 二 = imperfect 


+ 
cohortative 0. ln m cohortative 


Here is an example: 


TNN NITTON Let me turn aside (cohortative) 
so that 1 may see (imperfect) ... 
(Exod 3:3) 


(Another purpose or result clause not covered in the above 
summary is: jussive + \ + imperative.) Because these sequences are 
[12 


purpose or result clauses, the ? will be translated "that" or “so 
that." 


Disjunctive 
When a vav is prefixed to anything other than a finite verb, it 
disrupts the narrative sequence. In previous chapters, you have 
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learned about the vav prefixed to finite verbs. A vav consecutive 
(~ ) prefixed to an imperfect narrates the past. A vav (~) ) prefixed 
to the perfect narrates the future. In this chapter, you learned that a 
vav (3 ) prefixed to a volitional conjugation could introduce a 
purpose or result clause. A vav conjunction (3 ) prefixed to 
anything other than a finite verb, such as a noun, is disjunctive or 
parenthetical. 

A disjunctive vav sometimes introduces a contrast and may 
be translated “but.” 


NZD ND וּלְאֶדֶם‎ But for Adam was not found a 
HND עזר‎ helper equal to him (Gen 2:20) 


In addition, a disjunctive vav may introduce a new episode in a 
narrative and be translated “now.” 


TONN YI? INT Now the man knew Eve, 
^nm אשתו‎ his wife, and she conceived 
(Gen 4:1) 


A parenthetical vav may be circumstantial, explanatory, or 
relative. When it is circumstantial, the vav can be translated 
“while,” “when,” “with,” or “since.” 


99 66. 


ni הָיְתָה-לִי‎ Shall] have pleasure, 
ואדני זקן‎ when my husband is old? 
(Gen 18:12) 


An explanatory vav can be translated “namely” or “that is.” 


297 יהוה את‎ Oo The LORD set the sword of 
איש בְּרֶעהוּ‎ each man against his neighbor, 
mmm orm that is, against the whole army 
(Judg 7:22) 
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These are just a few examples of the disjunctive and parenthetical 
uses and translations of the vav conjunction. Lexicons list the full 
range of uses and possible translations. 


Vocabulary 


728 
DR 
"aa 
3 
"s 
Te} 
"30 


רע 


Exercises 


perish; (Pi) destroy; (Hi) exterminate 
ear 

cattle, animals 

cows (coll), herd(s), cattle 

uncover, reveal; depart, go into captivity 
old (adj); old man, elder (n) 
permanent settlement, court, enclosure 
be able (stative) 

hand, palm 

therefore (adv) 

commandment 

(particle of request) 

scroll, inscription 

be(come) high, exalted 


friend, fellow, companion 


1. Read aloud and translate the following. Chart the verbs. 


(Ps 34:15 ET 14)‏ סור vus.‏ וַעַשָה-טוב wpa‏ שָׁלוֹם 


TWN (Exod 3:3)‏ מֹשָה TIRRI NITION‏ אֶת"הַמַרְאָה 


"m oum 
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"BZW אֶל"פַרְעָה והוצא'‎ TIURI T2 וְעַתָּה‎ (Exod 3:10) 
(meo DN-) Dga ON TW 


CIN (Exod 20:2-3)‏ יְהוָה TW PON‏ הוצאתיך מארץ מצרים 
om Nb maay man‏ אֶלהים אֲחֲרִים *עַלרפני *: 
ane G[SCCT] Tv euod “except me”)‏ 3 


Nim SIN PPE MNS NION TWN (Exod 34:9) 


uy 358 
(> 6 | *6*6 600466 pov “my Lord”) 


TNT (Gen 22:5)‏ אַבְרָהֶם vy‏ שבוּדלְכֶם פה עִם-הַחֲמוֹר 
אנ pum‏ לְכָה MEW‏ ... ונשׁוּבָה אֲלִיכָם 


"p DDS PS) וְהושַׁעתִּי וְהְִמַעְתִי‎ "man "DN (Isa 43:12) 
וְאָנִיאֶל:‎ TTTON IV DD 
(* frt huc tr: .) 


"rows RDA ויבא"‎ mus Sia וישמע הָאֶלהים'‎ (Judg 13:9) 
SUAE אין‎ HUN rae mea Ta" xm עוד אֶל הָאֶשָה‎ 

Ê 6* ESD) 60006 “Lord” |l ? Ms וירא‎ | 

* $^ (S) kuptov “from [the] Lord") 


' “was sitting" This is a particple. Participles with be discussed in 


Chapters 25 and 26. 


Chapter 24 


Genre and Tradition 


Every culture has conventional ways of communicating for 
specific situations. Over time, for particular occasions and life 
experiences, people develop appropriate, conventional ways of 
expressing themselves. We know what to say, and how to say it, on 
certain occasions, such as marriages, funerals, and religious 
services. We write a love letter differently than a paper for school. 
And we expect those with whom we communicate to recognize 
these differences and react to our communications accordingly, 
otherwise mistakes could be humorous or embarrassing. These 
conventional ways of speaking or writing can be referred to as 
genres or forms. 


Genre or Form Criticism 


In biblical studies, the identification and analysis of typical 
ways of writing and speaking is called genre criticism or form 
criticism. The pioneer of this type of analysis in biblical studies 
was Hermann Gunkel. He wanted to get beyond the written 
sources back to the oral traditions and life experiences of the 
people. The typical setting, situation, or life experience he called 
Sitz im Leben, in German. The Sitz im Leben or “setting in life" is 
not one historical occasion, but a repeated situation, such as a 
harvest or a funeral. 

Gunkel identified genres according to their form (grammar 
and vocabulary), content (mood and thoughts), and setting in life. 
Hebrew grammar and vocabulary are, therefore, important in 
identifying genres. 

Unlike Gunkel, contemporary literary theory is less interested 
in the history behind a text, but nonetheless continues to be 
interested in its genre. Genre may be more broadly defined to 
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include mood, setting, function, speaker, and content. The well- 
known literary critic, Northrop Frye, notes that “the point of 
criticism by genres is not so much to classify as to clarify"! by 
bringing out all kinds of traditions, similarities, and literary 
relationships to which we might otherwise be blind. How a 
particular passage is similar to, and different from, the norm is 
significant for comprehending meaning. 

Law 


There are two genres of law in the Pentateuch. 

Some laws are conditional and they introduce the main 
regulation with "> “when” and various different conditions (or 
cases) with DN “if.” 


"12s "av "pn `D When you buy a Hebrew slave, 
יעבד‎ EU שש‎ he shall serve six years, 

ni2ui: and in the seventh he shall go out‏ יצא 

"nno free, for nothing.‏ חנם: 

BIDEN  Ifhe comes in single,‏ יבא 
15I2 he shall go out single;‏ יצא 

TUN DYI ON if he is married,‏ הוא 
ANS then his wife shall go out with him.‏ אשתו עמו: 
(Exod 21:2-3).‏ 


The other genre is absolute laws. 


You shall not murder!‏ לא תרצח: 
(Exod 20:13)‏ 


The two types have a different form and content and may 
have a different social setting. The first type tends to deal with 


‘Northrop Frye, Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1957), 247—248. 
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secular affairs in the land. The second type tends to deal with 
relationships between God and human beings. 


Prophets 

Prophetic messages are the speeches of messengers. They use 
the language of non-prophetic messengers in the Hebrew Bible and 
the Ancient Near East. Jacob, for instance, sends messengers ahead 
to meet Esau and instructs them to say: 

qur “ION mD Thus says your servant‏ יעקב 
Jacob (Gen 32:5 ET 4)‏ 


The character of prophecy as a message from God is evident in the 
common phrase, “thus says the LORD" (MT AN 12). 

The most prominent prophetic messages are announcements 
of judgment and announcements of salvation. 

Announcements of judgment have three parts. Amos 7:16-17 
can serve as an example: 


1. Reasons or Now hear 


ved nnm 
Accusation 


mmm 

"MSN TAN‏ לא 

"zin‏ עַל-ישראל 

Fran וְלָא‎ 

spre maty 

2. Therefore, 
messenger 


mens 127 
mm 
formula 


the word of the LORD. 
You say, "Do not 
prophesy against Israel, 
and do not preach 


, 


against the house of Isaac.’ 


Therefore, thus said 
the LORD 


? A Qal participle, which will be treated in the next chapter. 


? A Niphal verb. 


^ An alternate spelling of “Isaac.” (There are two root words for 


“laugh”: PNY and PNW. The story of Isaac in Genesis contains a play on the 
| | play 


word “laugh.”) 
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3. Judgment "nos ow ... “... Israel shall surely 
un nov go into exile away from 
אדמתו:‎ its land.” 


Compare other examples in 1 Kings 21:1-19; 2 Kings 1:3-4; 
Isaiah 8:5-8; 22:8b-14; 28:7-13; 29:13-14; 30:12-14, 15-17; 
Micah 3:9-12. 


Writings 

The Kethuvim (“Writings”) of the Hebrew Bible include the 
books of Psalms and Proverbs, as well as ten other works. 

The two major genres of the book of Psalms are hymns and 
laments. The typical form of a hymn is a call to praise, in the 
imperative, followed by the reasons for praise, often introduced by 
^2 "for." Claus Westermann notes that the reasons for praise are 
often in two parts—God's majesty and God's goodness or grace. 
The following example is from Psalm 100: 


Imperative call ... WT Make a joyful noise ... 

to praise ... עְבְדוּ אֶתדיְהוֶה‎ Worship the LORD ... 

God's majesty יְהוָה‎ ... the LORD is God ... 
... אֶלהים‎ NIT 

Imperative call .Na Enter... 

to praise "e win Give thanks .. . 


...123a Bless... 


God's יהוה‎ 31572 For the LORD is good; 
goodness ssa TIS noo eternal is his loyalty ... 


Compare also Psalms 95, 145, 148, 150. 


5 This is an infinitive absolute. It emphasizes the verb. Chapter 29 will 
discuss the infinitive absolute. 
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Genres by their nature are flexible and adaptable to mixing 
and use in new combinations. The word הו"‎ “woe,” for example, is 
often used in laments for the dead. 

indarnx וינח'‎ He put to rest his body 
apa | inhis grave 
voy ויספדוּ‎ and they mourned over him, 
אחי:‎ “iT “Woe, my brother.” (1 Kgs 13:30) 


To announce God’s judgment on Israel the prophets use the genre 
of lament for the dead. Because of its sins, Israel is “dead.” 


mum TONS לכן‎ Therefore, thus says the LORD, 

TINAY ON God of hosts, my Lord:‏ אַדנִי 

50? miam 253 In all the open places wailing, 

and in all the streets they will say,‏ וּבְכָל"חוּצוֹת יאמרו 
wn “Woe, woe.” (Amos 5:16a)‏ 


Creativity in the mixing of genres contributes power to prophetic 
preaching. 


Tradition 


Traditions are closely related to genres. Traditions are handed 
down from generation to generation in certain settings in life and 
genres. A humorous example from our culture is the sports 
interview. Traditions about being a good sport and team player are 
repeated over and over using the same words. In Israel some 
proverbs may have been used to hand down wisdom traditions in 
the context of scribal schools. 

Traditions have elements of continuity, community, and 
change. By their nature, traditions are handed down from one 
generation to the next. To be traditions they must have continuous, 


* This verb is doubly weak and the vowel pointing is unusual. It is a 
Hiphil from נוח‎ 
’ This is a Piel participle. Chapters 25 and 26 introduce participles. 
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identifiable form and content. Normally, this is related to the 
genres in which they are typically expressed. If they did not have 
identifiable form and content through the generations, they would 
be better described as recurring themes, motifs, or the like. 

Traditions are the property of a community that maintains 
and passes them on to the next generation. For example, a family 
might keep stories about their ancestors, a town might keep stories 
about the naming of important places, priests might keep stories 
about Aaron and Levi, and the royal court might keep stories about 
the divine right of kings. Recurring themes, motifs, and the like, 
differ from traditions in that they are not the property of a 
particular community and do not have a continuous form and 
content. 

Although traditions must have continuity from generation to 
generation, they must also be fluid. They must be flexible enough 
to allow them to adapt to changing needs and remain relevant and 
living. A tradition can be written down, but it must retain in 
writing the flexibility of oral traditions. 

In biblical studies, tradition critics and historians are 
interested in identifying traditions, their community, their typical 
and unique uses, and the way they change and adapt to new 
situations in the life of the community. Knowledge of Hebrew is 
important for identifying the form and content of traditions. 


Exercise 

Read aloud and translate Micah 6:1—5 with the assistance of 
the notes that follow. Micah makes use of a genre that was not 
discussed above. Verses 1—5 are the first part. Read verses 6—8 in 
English. Without consulting the scholarly literature, what do you 
think the genre is? What parts can you distinguish? What traditions 
are associated with this genre? What is its setting in life? Why does 
Micah make use of this genre? 


Verse 1 
אמר‎ “is saying” This form is a participle. They 
will be discussed in the next chapter. 


2") 


Verse 2 


aput 
mim 


Verse 5 


דעת 


Genre and Tradition 3 


The Qal imperative 2ms and the ms noun have 
the same form. One appears in this verse and 
the other in the next verse. 


This word is listed under יחן‎ in BDB. 


“He will argue.” This is a Hitpael stem that 
will be discussed in Chapter 31. 


“to know” An infinitive construct which will 
be discussed in Chapter 27. 


Chapter 25 
Participles, Part I 


So far we have studied only finite verbs, which are verb 
forms limited or qualified with respect to person, gender, number, 
and aspect (duration or completeness of action). Infinite verbs are 
not limited or qualified. The distinction is only relative in Hebrew 
because the participle (see Chapters 25 and 26) can be marked for 
gender and number whereas the infinitive (Chapter 27) can be 
marked with suffixed pronouns. 


Qal Participle 

The name participle refers to its participation in the 
characteristics of both a noun and a verb, as seen in the examples 
below. 

The participle takes endings for gender and number like those 
of the adjective and noun. The feminine singular ending, however, 
is more often N- than -ה‎ . The indicator of the Qal participle is a 
holem between the first and second root letters. The spelling may 
be full or defective. 


ms שמר‎ | mp mau 
fs maU f שמרות‎ 
mt 


When they act like nouns, participles can be in construct, 
thus taking construct endings—the same construct endings as for 
nouns (see Chapter 9). 

There are also much less frequently occurring stative 
participles of the form TDW (see Chapter 7 on stative verbs), as 


Participles, PartI 5 


well as passive participles of the form 3Y. They take the same 
endings as the active participle in the above table. 


U0 D3HN ... ... who is beloved by (passive participle) 
a companion ... (Hosea 3:1) 


The gutturals cause some changes to the above patterns, but 
only in the III-he? and hollow verbs are there missing letters. 

III-he verbs other than the ms lose the final he’. Notice 
therefore that the only difference between the ms and fs form is the 
vowel pointing. 


גֹלִים mp‏ 123 
גלות fp‏ גֹלָה 


Hollow 
ms קָם‎ mp DN 
fs rap fp קָמוֹת‎ 


As in the perfect, hollow verbs can take a-class (as in the example 
above), u-class or i-class vowels. The ms and fs participles have 
the same forms as the Qal perfect 3ms and 3fs. When you come 
across one of these ambiguous forms, it is probably a participle if: 
1. It is parallel to another participle; 
2. It appears with an independent pronoun or a suffixed 
pronoun (because the pronoun is included in the perfect); 
3. It has a definite article (because the perfect cannot take a 
definite article). 
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Use and Meaning of Participles 

The participle can function as a verb. As verbs, participles 
express ongoing activity or being. The context indicates whether 
they should be translated as past, present, or future. 


DDN TIN | Where are you going? (Zech 2:6)‏ הלד 
TAT y‏ דב ^ 
but Rebekah loved Jacob‏ וְרְבקה nar‏ את-יעקב 


(Gen 25:28) 


The participle may be used like an attributive or predicate 
adjective. As an attributive adjective it agrees with the noun it 
qualifies in gender, number, and definiteness. 


no2N UND mm The LORD is like a devouring 
fire (Exod 24:17) 


As a predicate adjective, the participle is often translated by 
the English relative pronoun “who.” 


novi meas מַלְאָכִים‎ the messengers who have 
come to Jerusalem (Jer 27:3) 


Like an adjective, a participle can function as a noun. 


wea in the days the judges‏ שפט' השפטים 
were judging (Ruth 1:1)‏ 


A participle may take suffixes. 


see UD joaa-Non Did not the one who made me 
in the womb ... ? (Job 31:15) 


'This form is an infinitive construct, which you will learn in 
Chapter 27. 
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The suffix is typically the object of the verbal action (as in the 
above example), but may also be the subject. 


Like an adjective or noun, a participle can be in construct. 


WA the ones who were entering‏ שערדעירוֹ 
the gate of his city (Gen 23:10)‏ 


Participles may be charted in the following manner (using 
NATN from Hosea 3:1 as an example): 


Root | Stem Conjugation PGN | Special Features 
אהב‎ | Qal | passive participle | fs cstr 


Vocabulary 
אחר‎ another 
אִיל‎ ram 
N only; surely (adv) 
Wa choose 
ra understand, perceive 
nja warrior, mighty man 
דור‎ generation, lifetime, life-span 
ZO seek 
nn kill 
na sacrifice (noun) 
nn place outside the house, street (noun); 
outside, without (prep, adv) 
שפה‎ lip; shore 
pay rod, staff; tribe 
yaw (Ni, Hi) swear 


oil‏ שמן 
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Exercises 
1. Read aloud and translate the following. Chart the verbs. 


ovr oU (Exod 3:5)‏ מעל c» aor‏ הַמָקיִם אֲשֶׁר אַתָּה עומד 
wap nat roy‏ הוּא: 


xui oW Na DIN nmi] נַיאמַר משה אֶלהָאֲלהַיִם‎ (Exod 3:13) 
EE "nou אַבוְתִיכֶם‎ "now oad וְאָמַרְתִי‎ Sw 
:DTDN "DM nm "un לי‎ INAN? 


RN כִּי‎ DTN PIAR) ANT? YBN n27 (Lev 25:2) 
mT? NAW PINT TNC) 237 qni UN אשר‎ PINT ON 


nhawi Tan ow שש‎ "$32 ”ay mpn "3 (Exod 21:2-3) 
TÜN יצא אם'"בעל‎ "E12 יבא‎ “Daon :DJn יצא לַחֲפֹשׁי‎ 
אשתו עמז:‎ TNS הוא‎ 

(3° w בגפיו‎ | *65₪' pr cop) 


TANNI TINN 722 (Exod 20:12-15)‏ למען*" TA PIW?‏ 
על הָאַדְמָה" 1m TOR mT‏ לך: ס"לא תִּרְצח: 5 
לא תנאף: ס לא ננב: o‏ 

(12° Pap Nash 6 + יטב לך ולמען‎ | 6 + rhc 676086 “the good” || 
13°6* ordinat 14.15.13 et Pap Nash Philo [De Decalogo 12] 

Le 18,20 Rm 13,9 ordinat 14.13.15) 


Chapter 26 
Participles, Part II 
Hiphil Participle 


The indicator of the Hiphil participle is a prefixed mem with 
a patah under it: - .מ‎ 


ms 
fs 


משמיר 
מַשׁמָרָת 


Map 


fp niveum 


מַשָמִירִים 


The indicator is different for I-vav, I-yod, and hollow verbs. 


Root ms participle 
ישב‎ (original I-vav) מושיב‎ 
יטב‎ (I-yod) מיטיב‎ 
קום‎ (hollow) מקים‎ 


In the other forms of the hollow verbs, adding the suffixes causes 
the reduction of the vowel under the prefix to - .מ‎ 


DDPA (mp) MYPA (fs) מקימות‎ (fp) 


The - מ‎ looks like the indicator of a Piel participle (see below), but 
the hireq yod distinguishes a Hiphil from a Piel participle. 


Piel Participle 

The indicator of the Piel participle is a prefixed mem with a 
sheva under it: — 72. The indicator of the Piel stem continues to be 
the doubling of the middle root letter. The participle has a patah 
under the first root letter, as do the imperative and imperfect. 
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Piel Participle 
ms “au | | mp Dayn 
fs מִשָמָרֶת‎ fp meum 


When the middle root letter is a guttural or has a sheva under it, the 
dagesh in the middle root letter may be missing. The he? is missing 
on III-he? verbs in the same way as in the Qal. 


Vocabulary 
AWS Assyria; Assyrian 
*חָלֶל‎ (Pi) praise; (Hitp) boast 
חַכְמָה‎ experience, wisdom 
ממא‎ be unclean (stative) 
FD wing 
on? (Ni) fight 
my? ORY why? 
מְלָאכָה‎ work 
on flee 
סָפַר‎ write, count, number; 
(Pi) recount, report, enumerate 
nna gate, opening, entrance 
קדט‎ be holy; (Pi) consecrate 
nn run 
רְעַה‎ feed, graze, tend (cattle) 
רק‎ only (adv) 
שאל‎ ask (for), demand 
nno (Ni) be corrupt, spoiled; (Pi) spoil, ruin; 


(Hi) destroy 


Participles, Part IT 1 


Exercises 
1. Read aloud and translate the following. Chart the verbs. 


(Isa 40:9)‏ על הַרינָּבְהֵַי עֲלִיילְךְ מבשרת ציון "xum‏ בפח קילך 
neas‏ יְרוּשָלֶם הֶרִימִי אַל-תִּירָאִי אֲמְרִי mm mmm pe‏ 
DDOR‏ 

(* sic L, mlt Mss Edd ה‎ 


"pev Doom quy? vro "nett (sa 49:11) 


(Ps 19:2 ET 1)‏ הַשׁמַיִם OBO‏ כּבוֹדאָל 
"rim vp wy‏ הָרְקיעַ: שי pe Mss, € OECD‏ €( 


Yum Pr Tu עור פסה‎ | pa .- מירכתי‎ 
omn wr oi bap 
(^ * 6 & topt 00066 = nes ua | ^ הנה1‎ et cj c 9) 


2. Read aloud and translate Exodus 3:1—7 using the following 
notes. Chart the verbs. 


Verse 2 NTI Niphal: “appeared” 


po. Pual: *consumed" 
Verse 4 nist? “to see” (infinitive construct) 
Verse 7 HR? “surely” (infinitive absolute) 


' The sheva under the prefix looks like the indicator of the Piel 
imperfect, but the middle root letter is not doubled. 


Chapter 27 


Infinitive Construct 


In addition to the participle, Hebrew has two other infinitive 
forms: the infinitive absolute and the infinitive construct. Whereas 
the participle focuses on the action or situation of the subject or 
object of the verb, the infinitive focuses on the verb’s action or 
situation. Some grammarians object to the name infinitive 
construct because it sounds like it is a construct form of the 
infinitive absolute. The two infinitives, in fact, have different 
origins. One is not the construct of the other. 


Form of the Qal Infinitive Construct 


The indicator of the Qal infinitive construct is a sheva under 
the first root letter. The form of the infinitive construct is: 


שמר 


The form and indicator of the Qal infinitive construct are the same 
as the ms imperative. The context will distinguish the two verb 


types. 
Before most suffixes, the form of the infinitive construct is: 


E 


Before 2ms and 2mp suffixes, or when attached by a maqqeph to a 
following word, the form of the infinitive construct is: 


E 
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The qamets in the previous examples is a qamets hatuph, 
pronounced “o.” Sometimes the infinitive construct before suffixes 
has hireq or patah instead of qamets. 

שמר- 

שמר- 


Several types of verb roots have missing letters. III-he? roots 
take an N- ending: 
nia 
עשות‎ 
הָיוֹת‎ 


I-vav verbs lose the vav and add a tav ending. As usual, הלף‎ 
acts like a I-vav. 


Root Infinitive Construct With Suffixes 
ישב‎ | mad | to dwell שבתי‎ | my dwelling 
צאת יצא‎ to go out "TNS my going out 
דעת |ידע‎ | to know C$" | my knowing 
הלף‎ n>? to walk לְכְתִּי‎ my walking 


I-nun verbs may retain their nun and be regular or lose their 
nun and add a tav like I-vav verbs. Some verbs show forms both 
with and without nun. ,לקח‎ as one would expect, loses its first root 
letter like a I-nun. 


Root Infinitive Construct 
With nun Without nun 
נטע נטע‎ nr to plant 
נתן נתן‎ nn to give 
לקח‎ nn to take 


Notice that the final nun of T also may assimilate. 
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The forms of infinitives construct of hollow verbs are: 


Infinitive Construct Translation 
קוּם‎ to arise, arising 
בוא‎ to come, coming 
mo to put, putting 


There are no changes when suffixes are added. 


Stems other than Qal 

In the stems other than Qal the form of the infinitive 
construct is usually the same as the form of the ms imperative. The 
Hiphil often has השמר‎ for the ms imperative and השמיר‎ for the 
infinitive construct, but occasionally השמר‎ also appears to be an 
infinitive construct. The Piel ms imperative and infinitive construct 
are both “Yaw. 

The Hiphil and Piel infinitive construct forms of roots with 
weak letters will be outlined in Chapter 29. 


Use and Meaning of the Infinitive Construct 


A common use of the infinitive construct is with the prefixed 
prepositions beth (-2), kaph (-2) and lamed (2). 

Clauses expressing time, called temporal clauses, often use 
the preposition beth (-2) or kaph (-2). According to Ernst Jenni, 
the bet (-2) expresses the closeness of two events (“When...”), 
whereas the kaph (-2) expresses the time immediately before an 
event (“As soon as..."). 


Tm pou David was thirty years old 
בְּמַלְכו‎ when he became king (2 Sam 5:4) 


as soon as he became king,‏ ויהי כְמָלְכו 
he killed the whole house‏ הַכָה אֶתדְכָּלדבִּית 
of Jeroboam (1 Kgs 15:29)‏ | יִרְבְעַם 
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Separable prepositions used with the infinitive construct to 
introduce temporal clauses are TY “until,” אחר‎ / RN “after,” and 
מן‎ “from.” 

Temporal clauses may use the infinitive construct, or use 
SYND, 32 or כִּי‎ with a finite verb. They may begin with [יהי‎ for 
the past, as in the previous example, and 1717) for the future, as in 
the next example. 


PINTON WAND mm when you enter the land 
. 25 mm qm TWN that the LORD will give 
to you ... (Exod 12:25) 


The infinitive construct with a prefixed lamed (-2) has a 
wide range of uses that complete or explain another verb by 
answering the implied questions why, what, or how. For example, 
it may answer the question why and express purpose, result, or 
intention. 


mind 70 he turned aside to see 
(Exod 3:4) 


The vowels under the lamed (-2) are due to the rule of sheva. 
לראות > לְראות*‎ 


Second, the infinitive construct with lamed (ל-)‎ may complete a 
verb by answering the question what? 


mm לעמד לפני‎ DoT מי‎ Who is able fo stand before the 
"E l LORD? (1 Sam 6:20) 


Third, it may explain a verb by answering the question how? 


BONN MoD when he tempts you by saying, the‏ לאמר 
myT = LORD can deliver us (2 Kgs 18:32)‏ יצילנו: 
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These uses of the infinitive construct with lamed (-?) are 
adverbial. An adverb modifies a verb. In addition, the infinitive 
construct may function as a verb or a noun. The use of the infinitve 
construct with beth and kaph in temporal clauses is an example of 
the use of the infinitive construct as a verb. 

Other types of clauses may use the infinitive construct as a 
verb with prefixed or independent prepositions, including clauses 
expressing cause (“because”) and result (“that”). 


NAR mT בְּשנְאֶת‎ because the LORD hates us 
(Deut 1:27) 


As a verb, the infinitive construct may have a modal 
meaning in clauses with W (“is”) or TR (“is not’), and without 
another verb. A variety of prepositions may be used, but most 
common are -2 (indicating possibility or permission) or על‎ 
(indicating obligation or permission). 


J מה לעשוּת‎ What can be done for you? 
הלד‎ 275 vu May one speak for you 
JOTON before the king? (2 Kgs 4:13) 


When the infinitive construct has suffixed pronouns, they 
may be either the subject or the object of the verb. 


aw your abandoning the LORD‏ ד אֶתדיְהוָה 
(Jer 2:17)‏ 


TTNA לשוּב‎ dau to abandon you by turning back 
from following you (Ruth 1:16) 
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In addition to its uses as an adverb and verb, the infinitive 
construct can play any role in a sentence that a noun would. 


me טוב להדות'‎ to give thanks to the LORD 
is good (Ps 92:2) 


The infinitive construct is usually negated with .בַּלְתִי‎ A 
lamed is prefixed to nba rather than to the infinitive construct. 


unn o2N לְבְלְתִי‎ "Tm I commanded you rot to eat 
| l m from it (Gen 3:11) 


The infinitive construct may be charted in the following 
manner (using dau from Ruth 1:16 as an example): 


Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features 
עזב‎ | Qal infinitive prefixed preposition: 5 
construct 2fs pronoun suffix: *] 
Vocabulary 
ax? Joab 
*כָסָה‎ (Pi) cover, conceal 
1732 alone (adv); besides (prep) 
ny death 
יש‎ opposite, before (noun, prep, adv) 
Dn touch, reach; come to 
DO] depart 


' This is a Hiphil infinitive construct. The root ידה‎ here is both 
doubly weak (the he? has disappeared and the yod has changed) and 
defective in spelling (the holem vav typical of Hiphil forms has reduced to a 
holem). 
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congregation‏ ערה 
Tma B young bull (m); cow (f)‏ 

nna open; (P1) loosen, free 

Hp righteousness 
צָפוֹן‎ north 

multitude, abundance‏ אב 
rejoice; (Pi) gladden‏ שמח 
SW hate; (Qal and Pi part) adversary, enemy‏ 
Exercises‏ 


1. Read aloud and translate the following. Chart the verbs. 


mms ניצר יְהוָה אֲלהִיםי מן"הָאֲדְמָהי‎ (Gen 2:19) 
DINT OR Man mum כְּלדעוף‎ nw) הַשָדָה‎ 

לְרְאוֹת Swap‏ וכל NIP? TWN‏ לו 

UTD Uni DNI‏ הוא שמז: 

“me + עוד‎ | ins cw את‎ | 2 * frt add) 


DINAN DON יְהוָה‎ np (Gen 2:15) 
satis mayb Twa nae 


2. Read and translate Deuteronomy 6:1--9. Chart the verbs. 


Chapter 28 


Hebrew Narrative 


In his 1968 Presidential Address to the Society of Biblical 
Literature in the United States, James Muilenburg suggested that 
biblical scholars should pay more attention to the art of 
composition. This address was an early signal of a shift in biblical 
studies away from the intention of the author as the source of the 
meaning of a passage, and toward the passage itself and the reader 
as the sources of meaning. The shift moves away from historical 
investigation in order to determine the intention of the author and 
toward literary study of the text and how it affects the reader. For 
many this is a shift in emphasis rather than a choice of one or the 
other. 

Since Muilenberg, the number of newer, literary studies of 
both prose and poetry is steadily increasing. A later chapter will 
focus on poetry. This chapter focuses on one type of prose, that is, 
narrative. A narrative tells a story or a series of events, either real 
or imagined. 

Many of those writing current, literary studies of Hebrew 
narrative call their work narrative criticism. Although they use a 
variety of different literary theories, they analyze plot, character, 
setting, narrator, point of view, and style. 


Plot 


In literary studies, the plot is the principle(s) that connect(s) 
all the incidents in a story, and creates a beginning, middle, and 
end. The incidents in a story may or may not occur in 
chronological order. Literary critics often analyze the conflict that 
drives a plot, including the climax and resolution of the conflict. 
David Gunn suggests that the plot of a story can also be uncovered 
by asking: “Who desires what and when? When are their desires 
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fulfilled?” This way of asking about plot, he says, frees the 
interpreter from the question of who is the main character 
determining the interpretation.! It also makes the connection, 
widely recognized and debated in literary studies, between plot and 
character. 


Character 

Literary criticism distinguishes between flat characters, round 
characters, and agents. Flat characters have only one or two 
personality traits (such as greed or kindness). Round characters are 
more complex, possibly changing as the narrative progresses. 
Agents are present merely to play a role in advancing the plot. 

The Hebrew Bible rarely describes the physical features, or 
psychological characteristics or motives of the characters in a 
narrative. This contrasts with European novels that often provide 
detailed descriptions of characters. Hebrew narrative uses a high 
proportion of dialogue between characters. There are normally 
only two characters in a dialogue. Different styles of speech may 
correspond to different characters, for example, using long, 
flowing speeches, or being silent, or speaking briefly or abruptly. 
The relation of speech to action also brings out character. The large 
amount of dialogue in Hebrew narrative is a dramatic and realistic 
way of portraying characters. 

Although the narrator says little, sometimes there are clues to 
the narrator’s interpretation of the story. 


Narrator and Point of View 

The narrator is the person who tells the story. The narrator 
may or may not be identical with the author, and may or may not 
be a character in the story. The narrator may tell the story in first or 
third person. In the Hebrew Bible, the narrator often is not 
identified with a particular character, but speaks in the third 


' “Narrative Criticism,” in To Each Its Own Meaning, eds. Steven L. 
McKenzie and Stephen R. Haynes (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 
1999), 180. 
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person, and seems to be all knowing. This “god-like” narration 
gives the Bible authority and influences our interpretations. 

A closely related issue in interpretation is point of view, also 
called frame, perspective, or focalization. Point of view is similar 
to the limited field of view of a television camera. I once attended 
a protest demonstration in a large park. In the expanses of the park 
the crowd seemed small and disappointing to me. When I saw the 
protest on television that evening, the cameras focused on the 
crowd. No empty spaces were visible. The impression was quite 
different and a vivid illustration to me of the way television 
influences our interpretation of events. 

Similarly, the narrator frames a story, decides what we see 
and do not see, what is in focus and what is out of focus. The point 
of view of the narrator influences and guides our interpretation. 


Setting 


In literature the setting is the time, place, and environment of 
a story or play. Rain, for example, often reflects a somber mood. 
Biblical stories often occur in places associated with religious and 
political significance. 


Style and Rhetorical Criticism 


Every culture has rules for communicating. We have already 
seen some of these rules in our study of genre or form. The title of 
Muilenburg’s address is “Form Criticism and Beyond.” In addition 
to studying genre, he wanted to study rules of composition or style. 
Muilenburg named this art of composition rhetoric and its analysis 
rhetorical criticism. Within biblical studies some people use 
rhetorical criticism in the narrow sense of analyzing how an author 
attempts to persuade an audience. Muilenburg and others use it in 
the broader sense of analyzing the compositional features a text 
uses to communicate meaning. 

Among the habits or rules of Hebrew narrative composition 
are various types of repetition. One that requires some Hebrew to 
identify is what is known as a Leitwort (German for “guide word"). 
A Leitwort is a word that, because of its repetition and prominence, 
gives structure and emphasis to a passage. For example, 
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2 Samuel 7 plays on the meanings of the Hebrew word for house. 
After David builds a “house” (palace), God rejects David’s desire 
to build a “house” (temple), but promises to build David a “house” 
(dynasty). 

Also characteristic of Hebrew storytelling are omissions or 
gaps. A gap is an essential word or piece of information that is left 
out. 

Muilenburg’s student, Phyllis Trible, is well known for her 
use of this method in her books Texts of Terror, God and the 
Rhetoric of Sexuality and, more recently, Rhetorical Criticism. 

In Rhetorical Criticism, Trible outlines a method for doing 
rhetorical criticism.” This method includes looking for plot and 
character (already discussed above). What is of interest here is how 
she goes about studying the composition or style of a passage. As 
she reads the passage many times, she looks for the repetition of 
sounds, words, phrases, and sentences. 

Two rhetorical features that biblical writers seemed to like 
were chiasmus and inclusio. Chiasmus literally means “crossing” 
and refers to the repetition of elements in reverse order. This 
crossing may occur in a single verse or in longer passages. For 
example, Psalm 103:22 says: 


a b 
Bless the-LORD, all-his-works, 


b' p = 


in-all-places of-his-realm, bless the-LORD, O-my-soul. 


' 


In the above example both form and content cross over. The 
chiasmus reinforces the meaning as blessing surrounds God's 
actions. 

This is also an example of inclusio because Psalm 103 begins 
and ends with “Bless the LORD, O my soul." Inclusio is the 


? Pp. 101-106. 
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repetition of the same word, phrase, or sentence at the beginning 
and end of a passage. 

Chiasmus may also occur over larger passages. For example, 
Trible, following Lohfink, sees a chiasm in Chapter 1 of Jonah: 


A Framework (1:4—6) 
B Two speeches by the sailors )1:7-8( 
Center Confession of Jonah )1:9-108( 
B' Two speeches by the sailors (1:10a—11) 
A' Framework (1:12-16) 


This kind of literary structure often displays or sets off the material 
in the center, like a fine gem set on a ring. 

Trible also notices word order. Deviations from normal 
word order, such as putting the subject before the verb in Hebrew, 
are for emphasis. In addition, the placement of small particles like 
,הנה ,כי‎ and 129 are important signs of movement and emphasis 
in Hebrew narrative. 

When you are studying a passage, you may want to make 
copies, and mark or highlight elements you notice. As you read, 
also look for narrative and rhetorical features already discussed 
above. 

As a way of seeing rhetorical features and helping others see 
them (particularly if they do not know Hebrew), you may want to 
make a word-for-word translation. (A dynamic translation into 
English would obscure the Hebrew patterns.) As in the example 
above, Trible joins with hyphens English words that are a single 
Hebrew word. She then uses different types of underlining to 
highlight repetitions. This visual presentation should be accompa- 
nied by an explanation of the patterns and how they relate to the 
content and meaning of the passage. 


Exercise 


Translate Exodus 3:8—15 and discuss the literary features of 
Exodus 3:1—15. (You read Exodus 3:1-7 in Chapter 26.) 


Chapter 29 


Infinitive Absolute 


Form of the Qal Infinitive Absolute 
The form of the Qal infinitive absolute is: 


שָמור 


III-he? roots, as well as II-vav and II-yod roots, have unique 
forms of the infinitive absolute. Note the Qal infinitive absolute of 
III-he verbs: 

93 
or 
"23 


The Qal infinitives absolute of II-vav and I-yod verbs have the 
same form: 


Root | Infinitive Absolute 


קום קוּם 
שום שים 


The infinitive absolute does not take prefixes or suffixes. 


Use and Meaning 

The infinitive absolute most often comes before or after a 
finite verb. Although some grammars distinguish between the 
meanings depending on the position of the infinitive absolute, there 
is no convincing evidence for this distinction. The use of the 
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infinitive absolute before or after a finite verb emphasizes the 
intensity or certainty of the finite verb. 


he will surely die‏ מוֹת יָמוּת 
Sam 14:39)‏ 1( 


The infinitive absolute may also be used as an imperative: 


navn ony Wiz Remember the Sabbath day 
(Exod 20:8) 


Intermediate and advanced reference grammars list other less 
frequent uses of the infinitive absolute. 


Piel and Hiphil Infinitives 


Piel infinitives construct and absolute have the same form. 
The form of both Piel infinitives is the same as the ms Piel 
imperative. As with the imperative, the indicator of the Piel 
infinitive is a patah under the first root letter. When the second root 
letter is a guttural or resh, the patah may or may not lengthen to a 
qamets. The Piel infinitive construct of III-he verbs adds an Nj- 
ending that distinguishes it from the absolute. 


Root Infinitive Absolute | Infinitive Construct 
Strong גדל 23 גדל‎ 
II-resh pas ppr 73 
II-guttural | בער‎ Wa בעה‎ 
III-he ms mms nus 


The Hiphil infinitive absolute usually has the same form as 
the ms imperative. As shown in the table below, the construct 
tends to have a hireq yod instead of a tsere under the middle root 
letter. Like the Piel, the Hiphil infinitive construct of III-he? verbs 
has an NÌ- ending. 
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Root Infinitive Absolute | Infinitive Construct 
Strong השמיד השמד שמד‎ 
III-he? גלה‎ n הגלות‎ 
I-nun נגד‎ 737 TAT 
I-vav הושיב הושב ישב‎ 
Hollow קום‎ Dp Dp 

Vocabulary 

N then (adv) 

formerly, since (adv, prep)‏ מאז 

na slaughter, sacrifice; (P1) sacrifice 

wise (adj)‏ חָכֶם 

rn encamp 

Tm community (noun) 

together, at the same time (adv)‏ יִחְדָּו 
wine‏ 

Pe right hand/side; south 
יש‎ there is, there are 

yD just like (relative particle) 

NOD seat, throne 

“BOM number (noun) 
מעל‎ upwards (adj); above (prep) 
מִשְׁכְן‎ dwelling, tabernacle 
mi rest, settle down, make quiet; 
(H1) lay, deposit 
32" hunger, famine 
ש-ש- ש-‎ who, which, that (prefixed relative particle; 


the following consonant takes a dagesh) 
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Exercises 
1. Read aloud and translate the following. Chart the verbs. 


MTT] amas הַרְבָּה אַרְבָּה‎ TR DUNDUUN Gen 3:16) 

JRR Oya Tn "xp‏ תשוקתך וְהוּא Juro‏ ס 
(“lc 65D ON] l| ft 1c w THT; 6 kat tov otevaypóv oov = 3m‏ 
(*4,7%ס 1 | בעצבון Sm‏ | 


2. Read aloud and translate Ecclesiastes 3:1—8. Chart the 
verbs. 


Chapter 30 
Niphal 


Perfect 


The indicator of the Niphal perfect is a nun prefixed to the 
three root letters. 
The 3ms Niphal perfect is: 


he was kept (passive); or‏ נשמר 
he kept himself (reflexive)‏ 


The suffixes of the perfect are the same as in the Qal stem. 


With I-nun verbs, the nun assimilates into the following root 
letter. 


Qal Perfect 3ms Niphal Perfect 3ms 


I-vav verbs keep the original vav after the nun. 


Qal Perfect 3ms Niphal Perfect 3ms 
DT נודע‎ 


Hollow verbs have a qamets under the nun prefix (compare 
the Qal imperfect of hollow verbs). With suffixes that begin with 
consonants (that is, all the second and first person forms), the 
vowel under the prefix reduces to a sheva and there is a holem vav 
before the suffix. 
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PGN Qal Perfect Niphal Perfect 
3ms D? נרום‎ 
2ms na^ נרומות‎ 

Fortunately, hollow verbs are rare in Niphal. 


With I-gutturals the pointing under the nun can be 3, J or]. 
תור‎ 


Note: The Niphal perfect 3ms can have the same form as the 1 
imperfect lcp with III-guttural (נשמע)‎ and III2?aleph (NHJ) roots 
and a similar form with III-he? roots (Qal: 1233 Niphal: 23). For 
the first two roots, only context tells you which one it is. With III- 
he? roots, the qamets ( ) under the second root letter is 
characteristic of the Niphal. 


Imperfect 


The indicator of the Niphal imperfect is a dagesh in the first 
root letter and a qamets under it. The nun prefix assimilates into 
the first root letter with the addition of imperfect prefixes. 


OB" 


The dagesh is missing with I-gutturals, but the qamets under 
the first root letter continues to identify the Niphal imperfect. 


a 


The indicators are also present with I-nun and I-vav verbs. 
The first nun of the root remains in I-nun verbs. 


ONY 
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The original vav appears in I-vav verbs. 
TIT (from 17") 
Hollow verbs do not have a qamets under the first root letter. 
pe 

Imperative and Infinitives 

The Niphal infinitive construct has the same form as the 2ms 
imperative. The indicator of the Niphal imperative and infinitive 
construct is —7. The other indicators seen in the imperfect—the 
doubling of the first root letter with a qamets under it—distinguish 
the Niphal imperative and infinitive from the Hiphil perfect, which 


also begins with —T. 
n 


The indicator of the Niphal infinitive absolute is a holem 
between the second and third root letters. The form is either: 


"ix 
Or 
השמר‎ 
Participle 
ms נשמר‎ mp נשמרים‎ 
5 maa fp נשמרוֹת‎ 
nyw 
Meaning of the Niphal 


If you look back at the chart of the meaning of verb stems in 
Chapter 15, you will see that Niphal is the passive or reflexive 
form corresponding to the Qal. (Grammarians debate what is the 
original or basic meaning of the Niphal.) In order to express the 
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reflexive or passive (or middle) of a Qal verb, Hebrew most often 
uses the Niphal stem. 
Compare the following English sentences: 


Active: She saved him 
(subject) (verb) (object) 


Passive: She was saved by him. 
(subject) (verb) (agent) 
Reflexive: She saved herself. 
(subject) (verb) (subject as own agent) 


Passive verbs in English usually involve some form of the 
verb “to be," such as “was” in the above example. In Hebrew 
passive means that the subject receives the action of the verb. The 
agent of the action may be explicit or implicit, and the passive may 
be used personally or impersonally. 


77 "BON nne" And he opened my mouth ... 
= DE 0 my mouth was opened 


(Ezek 33:22) 


"boi יָאָמַר‎ Tz ov = = Thus א‎ is said in the book 
mm nianon of the wars of the LORD (Num 21:14) 


Related to the passive are stative uses of the Niphal. 
בְרִיחִיה:‎ AW] Its bars are broken (Jer 51:30) 


Reflexive means that the subject acts on itself. Related to the 
reflexive are the middle, tolerative and reciprocal meanings. In 
the middle, the object acts by itself. In the tolerative, the subject 
lets the action of a verb happen to it. In the reciprocal, the subjects 
act together. 
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Reflexive: 
aun you should watch over 
yourself (Exod 23:13) 
Middle: 
הַשַׁמַיִם‎ Anaa) the heavens opened" 
(Ezek 1:1) 
Tolerative: 
PRY לְלוֹא‎ "nou I allowed myself to be 
sought by those who did 
not ask [for me] (Isa 65:1) 
Reciprocal: 
DONT "DNA he said gather yourselves 
together (Gen 49:1) 
Vocabulary 
אור‎ light 
Dias trustworthiness, stability, truth 
AS also, even, the more so (conj) 
בה בר‎ separation; alone, by (one)self (with )כ‎ 
בוש‎ be ashamed 
מראָה‎ sight, appearance 
נחל‎ torrent, valley, wadi 
נחשת‎ copper, bronze 
MIO oo horse; mare 


' Examples of the middle in the Hebrew Bible could often also be 
translated as passives: “The heavens were opened.” The difference depends 
on whether one interprets the subject as being acted on (passive) or acting by 
itself (middle). 
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iTTia2 service 
TAY dry earth, dust 
a)? evening 
ma turn about, turn aside 
קרא‎ happen; against (inf cstr as prep) 
FRA pursue, persecute 
שבר‎ break 
wrod) sun 
Exercises 


1. Read aloud and translate the following. Chart the verbs. 


Tem) PPD neTNDS אֲלהִים‎ mym mi" Gen 2:9) 
ngo ועץ‎ gm mina ova ועץ‎ 52x25 וְטוֹב‎ mee? 
וְרְע:‎ aw 


2. Translate Genesis 2:15—25. Chart the verbs. 


Verse 15 
וינחהוּ‎ The -הו‎ on the end is a suffixed pronoun. 
Notice the hireq under the nun. If you wrote 
the full spelling with a hireq yod it might be 
easier to recognize the root, which is one of 
your vocabulary words in the last chapter. 
Verse 17 
PDN This is one of the alternate forms of the 
infinitive construct before a suffixed pronoun. 
Verse 18 
T1322 Once you remove the prefixed preposition and 


the suffixed pronoun, you should have no 
trouble finding the root. 
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Verse 19 
^" 

Verse 23 
לָקָחָה‎ 


Verse 25 
wiwan 


This is an exception to the indicator for I-yod 
verbs. The root is יצר‎ . 


“she was taken” (You have not had this stem 
yet, but should recognize the root.) 


Don’t worry about this form and its root. 
“They were ashamed.” 


Chapter 31 
Hitpael 


The Hitpael stem indicator is an infixed tav. Infixed means 
that a tav is fixed inside the word. Hitpael, like Piel, has as an 
indicator the doubling of the middle root letter. (Hitpael and Piel 
have related meanings and forms.) As in the Piel, the middle root 
letter may lose the dagesh when a sheva comes under it. 


Perfect 
In the Hitpael perfect, the tav is fixed between a prefixed he? 
(like the Hiphil) and the three root letters. 


התשמר 
The full vowel pointing of the Hitpael perfect, 3ms is:‏ 


WNT 


Imperfect 

The Hitpael imperfect loses the prefixed he? when adding the 
prefixes of the imperfect. The prefixes and suffixes are the same as 
for other stems and indicate an imperfect. The stem indicators 
remain the same as for the perfect: an infixed tav and doubling. 
The 3ms form is: 


peza 
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Imperative and Infinitive 


The form of the 2ms imperative, the infinitive absolute, and 
the infinitive construct are the same: 


WNT 


Participle 
As in the Piel and Hiphil, the Hitpael participle prefixes a 
mem. The ms form is: 
perga 


Missing Letters and other Peculiarities 


The missing letters are by now predictable. I-vav verbs may 
either return to original vav or substitute a yod and appear like I- 
yod verbs. No Hitpael forms 01 I-yod verbs occur in the Bible. 111- 
he may be missing or replaced by a yod or a tav. II-gutturals do 
not accept doubling (a dagesh) and may lengthen the preceding 
vowel. 

In the Hitpael a series of other peculiarities can make it 
difficult to identify the root. As languages develop, the 
pronunciation of words changes over time. The linguistic term for 
one such change is metathesis, which means that two letters 
switch places. In the Hebrew Hitpael, roots that begin with one of 
the “s” sounds (© S Ù W), called sibilants, switch places with the 
infixed tav. 


ANNI I kept myself from guilt‏ מעוני 
(Ps 18:24 ET 23)‏ 


The root is שמר‎ . The shin and tav have changed places. 
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When the first root letter is S, not only does it change places 
with the tav, it also causes the tav to change to a tet (5). 


How can we declare ourselves‏ וּמַה-נִצְטְדּק 
righteous? (Gen 44:16)‏ 


The root is PTS, which is a Hitpael stem. 

When the first root letter is 7 or D or D), the infixed tav will 
assimilate. These three letters are called dentals because they are 
pronounced with the teeth (from the Latin dens, for tooth). 


DPIN yay he heard the voice 
TON מדּבר‎ speaking to him (Num 7:89) 


The dagesh in the dalet (77) is the assimilated tav (1). Assimilation 
occurs sometimes with other dentals. 


they prophesied by Baal‏ הַנבּאוּ בבּעל 
(Jer 23:13)‏ 


The dagesh in the nun is the assimilated tav. 


Hishtaphel 
many that we may worship 
אַלִיכֶם‎ mw and may return to you 
(Gen 22:5) 


The first verb in the example above looks as if it might be a 
Hitpael from the root שחה‎ “to bow.” (This would be an example of 
shin and tav changing places, as mentioned above.) This is, in fact, 
the root under which BDB lists such verb forms. However, from 
what we have seen of other III-he? verbs, we do not expect the he 
to go back to an original vav and to have another he? appear at the 
end (as in the verb above). Modern grammarians tend to see this as 
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an example of a shin-tav infix in Hebrew, either from the root חוה‎ 
or .חיה‎ The first root occurs in Ugaritic as a sheen-tav infix with 
the meaning “to throw oneself down (striking the earth).” The 
second occurs in the same stem with the meaning “to cause oneself 
to live (by worship). 


' UT § 19.847. 


Vocabulary 
52.228 firstborn 
גדל‎ be(come) strong, great; 
(Pi) bring up, let grow, nourish 
mm (Hishtaphel stem) bow down 
main (city) wall 
חוקיהו‎ Hezekiah (short form: (חזקיה‎ 
ran heat; rage, wrath; poison 
"SH half 
חק‎ prescription, law, due, decree 
aun account, regard, value 
mya> wad young ram; ewe-lamb 
(12> 202) 
n> strength, power 
*כפר‎ (Pi) cover over, expiate (122) 
"25 seize, capture 
wa draw near, approach 
mo prince 
mis bone(s) 
פעם‎ foot(step), occurrence, time 
now forget 


Exercise 
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Read aloud and translate Genesis 3:1—13. Chart the verbs. 


Verse 1 
"> אַף‎ 


Verse 4 
Den 


Verse 6 


va 


Verse 7 
vem 


Verse 8 


Verse 9 
DN 


*Did...?" (“Is it that...2”) 


The sheva under the tav makes this look like a 
Piel, but NYA does not appear in Piel (indeed, 
very few hollow verbs do), and the sheva is a 
vowel reduction caused by the addition of the 
suffix. 


Normally, the tsere under the imperfect prefix 
is a sign of a I-vav or I-yod verb. But 
sometimes the loss of the third he? and the 
moving back of the accent causes the 
lengthening of the vowel under the imperfect 
prefix in II-he? verbs. The root is TR). 


Hint: This is not a Hitpael. The dagesh in the 
peh is weak because it is not preceded by a 
short vowel. 


Notice the Hitpael verbs in this verse. What is 
the meaning of the Hitpael in each case? 


The ending of this word is the long form of the 
2ms suffixed pronoun, “you.” You can now 
look up the remaining two letters. (Why is there 
a dagesh in the kaph?) 
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Verse 11 


Hebrew uses this word to negate an infinitive.‏ לְבְלְתִי 
“Not to [+infinitive]”‏ 


Chapter 32 
Hebrew Poetry 


Parallelism 


Anyone who reads the Psalms or one of the prophets will 
notice that the writers seem to repeat themselves. This repetition is 
one of the characteristics of Hebrew poetry. The balancing of 
thought between two lines is called parallelism. 


To the LORD belongs the Earth‏ לֵיהוָה הארץ וּמְלוֹאָהּ 
l and its fullness,‏ 
the world and those who dwell‏ תבל 20" 72 
o in it. (Ps 24:1)‏ 


Each line is called a colon (plural, cola). Two parallel lines are 
called a bicola and three are a tricola. Also used are the terms 
stich for one line, distich for two, and tristich for three parallel 
lines. 

Since Bishop Robert Lowth first described Hebrew poetic 
parallelism, it has been traditional to speak of three types of 
parallelism. 

Synonymous parallelism occurs when the second colon 
repeats the thought of the first colon (see above verse as an 
example). 

Antithetic parallelism happens when the second colon states 
the opposite or contrasting thought to the first colon. The two cola 
are usually joined by a vav adversative translated as “but.” This 
type of parallelism is characteristic of Proverbs. 


E The way of a fool is right‏ אוִיל ישר 
in his own eyes,‏ בּעיניו. 
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vet but one who listens to counsel‏ לעצה חכם: 
is a wise person. (Prov 12:15)‏ | 


Synthetic parallelism occurs when there is no balancing of 
thoughts but of word order and rhythm. 

The problem with this traditional way of naming Hebrew 
parallelism is that verses are more often synthetic than 
synonymous. Recent research tends to follow two directions. The 
first tendency is to classify many more types of synthetic 
parallelism, including parallelism of word order, grammatical 
forms, and sound. The second tendency is to develop one 
definition of parallelism that includes all types, and is probably the 
most helpful for beginning students of Hebrew poetry. Berlin 
suggests that a colon may substitute for, continue, or advance, the 
thought of the previous colon, or both. Similarly, Kugel says that 
when A is the first colon and B is the second colon, then “B 
typically supports A, carries it further, backs it up, completes it, 
goes beyond it.” He describes the basic idea of Hebrew poetic 
parallelism as “A is so, and what’s more B is so.” 

As you read Hebrew poetry, look for the many ways the 
subsequent lines substitute, nuance, underscore, add, specify, 
elaborate, expand, identify, or give examples. Look for parallels 
and contrasts of meaning, word order, grammatical forms, and 
sound. In combination, these various types of parallelism may set 
up complex and profound patterns of interaction. 

While parallelism is perhaps the most obvious and studied 
feature of Hebrew poetry, it is not the only element that makes a 
biblical passage poetic. (Parallelism occurs also in Hebrew 
narrative (Gen 22:17). Some lines in Hebrew poetry show no 
parallelism. Meter or rhythm also creates poetry in Hebrew, as do 
other literary features (see below for discussion). Both Hebrew 
narrative and poetry may contain any of these elements. As in 
many cultures, prose and poetry are on a continuum. These 
features make a narrative text sound “poetic.” Greater and more 
effective concentrations of these features make a passage into 
poetry. The effective concentration of parallelism, rhythm, and 
literary features creates Hebrew poetry. 
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Meter or Rhythm 


For centuries scholars have claimed that biblical poetry has a 
meter. Meter is the ordering of accented and unaccented syllables 
according to a regular pattern. 

Scholars, however, still cannot agree on what exactly Hebrew 
poetic meter is. There are two ways of counting meter, neither of 
them entirely satisfactory. Some scholars count the number of 
Masoretic accents in a colon, although the Masoretic vowel points 
and accents were added long after the text was first written. Others 
count the number of syllables in a colon, which involves counting 
not the Masoretic vowels but reconstructing the vowels of a 
hypothetical, earlier stage of the Hebrew language. Sometimes the 
vowel counts are not regular or require changes to the consonantal 
text to create regularity. Since neither system is entirely adequate, 
talk of meter in Hebrew poetry remains open to question. 

The length of the cola in Hebrew poetry does often seem 
roughly equal. For this reason, Petersen and Richards prefer to 
speak of rhythm rather than meter. They understand rhythm as 
being similar to meter, but as a broader term indicating greater 
freedom and variation, and less clearly defined regularity. The 
lines of Hebrew poetry exhibit both regularity of colon length and 
creative variation of length that might be called rhythm. 


Literary Features 


Literary features are those techniques that make for good 
literature. Like parallelism and meter they are also present in 
narrative. Since they have already been discussed in the chapter on 
Hebrew narrative, this chapter will review only a few of these 
features. 

Discussions of Hebrew poetry sometimes mention stanzas or 
strophes, which can mean the same thing. Since strophe can refer 
specifically to a type of stanza in Greek literature, stanza as the 
more general term is more appropriate for discussing Hebrew 
poetry. A stanza is a unit of meaning in poetry, as a paragraph is in 
narrative. 

Some think there are no stanzas in Hebrew. But readers will 
almost certainly divide a poem into units of meaning as they read. 
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And the Hebrew poets seem to provide certain indications of 
division, such as changes in rhythm or speaker, or the repetition of 
the same line at the beginning and end. 

Inclusio is the repetition of a word or words at the beginning 
and end of a verse, stanza, or longer passage. Several hymns in the 
Psalms have the same call to praise at the beginning and end (see 
Ps 8). 

Chiasmus means crossing over. 


a b 
“My-God, my-God, why-have you-abandoned-me, 
b' a' 


so-far from-my-deliverance, the-words of-my-crying?” 
(Ps 22:1 [ET 2]) 


The first phrase is the cry of the psalmist and the last phrase 
mentions "crying" so we call them a and a’ (“a prime"). 
“Abandoned” and “far away” are related thoughts so we can call 
these phrases 5 and b'. The elements of the two cola, therefore, 
cross over. Notice that in line with Kugel's analysis the second 
colon specifies, expands, and nuances the first in a number of 
ways. 

Hebrew poetry uses many types of repetition. Alliteration is 
the repetition of the initial sound in several words of a phrase or 
line. Assonance is a repetition of the same or similar sounds in a 
series of syllables or words. 

Metaphor and simile, comparisons of one thing to another, 
are common in poetry. Similes use "like" or “as.” Metaphors state 
that one thing “is” something else. 

These are only a few of the most common literary features. 
For others consult books on Hebrew poetry and narrative, such as 
those listed in this book's bibliography. 


Exercise 
Read aloud and translate Psalm 1. Study and be prepared to 
discuss its poetic and literary qualities. 


Chapter 33 


Other Passive Stems 


So far, we have studied the Niphal, which is the passive stem 
corresponding to the meaning of the Qal stem. It is the most 
common passive stem. But there are also passive stems 
corresponding to the meaning of the Piel and Hiphil, as well as 
another passive corresponding to the Qal. These other passive 
stems are dealt with in this chapter. They occur only occasionally 
and are easy to recognize. 


Pual 

The passive stem corresponding in meaning to the Piel is the 
Pual. Thus Pual has the same type of meaning as the Piel but 
expressed as a passive—translated with a form of the verb “to be" 
in English. 


SNS ^72... ... for thus I have been 
commanded (Lev 8:35) 


The stem indicators of the Pual are the doubling of the 
second root letter and a u-class vowel under the first root letter. 


The same prefixes and suffixes identify the perfect and 
imperfect as in other stems. The prefix of the participle is the 
same as the Piel: —3. There is only one occurrence of the Pual 
infinite absolute and one of the infinitive construct in the Bible. 
The only Pual infinitive absolute is found in Genesis 40:15: 


'n2à 2i I was indeed stolen 
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The only Pual infinitive construct is in Psalm 132:1. It is from a 
III-he? root and has the typical Nj- ending: 


his being afflicted‏ ענותו 
As in other stems the he? is missing or replaced by a yod or‏ 
tav in III-he? verbs.‏ 
II-gutturals and resh do not take doubling and may or may‏ 
not lengthen the preceding vowel from silluq to holem.‏ 


må 


Here is a summary of Pual verbs: 


Root Perfect Imperfect Participle 
בקש‎ wpa wpa wea 
יברך ברך ברך‎ T5 

2i a2 "em‏ גלה 
Hophal‏ 


The Hophal is the passive stem corresponding to the Hiphil. 


Tan הַלוא‎ 


Has it not been told? (Isa 40:21) 


The stem indicator of the Hophal is a u-class vowel under a 
prefix. The u-class vowel is normally qamets hatuph (.), 
pronounced “o” and sometimes holem ( ), but qibbuts ( . ) for I- 
nun verbs and shureq ( 3 ) for I-vav or I-yod and hollow verbs. 

The prefix for the perfect is a he? as in the Hiphil. 


b 


The he? is lost in the imperfect and the participle, and the u- 


class vowel is under the prefix. 


imperfect ישמר‎ 


participle "2272 
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There are only two Hophal imperatives in the Bible: 


Root Imperative Translation 


ven Be turned back (Jer 49:8)‏ פנה 
Be laid down (Ezek 32:19)‏ הָשִכְּבָה שכב 


The infinitive absolute has a tsere under the second root 
letter (unlike the perfect, which has an a-class vowel). 


Bun 
The infinitive construct has a patah under the middle root 


letter: 
bun 


The I-vav/yod and hollow verbs have shureq ) | ) after 
prefixes, as mentioned above. The III-he? is missing in the same 
places as in other stems. I-nun verbs show assimilation of the nun. 

The table below is a summary of Hophal verb forms: 


Root | Perfect Impf. | Inf. Abs. | Inf. Cstr. Part. 
הָשְמַר | שמר‎ | cvs | הֶטְמַר‎ | ovn | ous 
הגרד ירד‎ ninth THN הגרד‎ mm 
הוסר הוסר יוסר הוסר סור‎ TON 
waa} wan war wan wan v 
"a npo | mem | nap nip | nom 


Qal Passive 

In the history of the Hebrew language, Niphal took over the 
function of an earlier Qal passive. There are still some Qal passives 
pointed as Puals or Hophals. We know that they are Qal passives 
and not Puals or Hophals when the verbal root does not occur in 
the Piel or Hiphil, respectively, and the use has a simple Qal 
meaning rather than a Piel or Hiphil meaning. 
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BDB was written before scholars recognized the existence of 
the Qal passive, so BDB incorrectly lists these forms as Puals or 
Hophals. 

Since they are pointed as Puals or Hophals, they have the 
same indicators. When such a verb does not occur in Piel or Hiphil 
and does not have a Piel or Hiphil meaning, it is a Qal Passive. 


UNS CD... ... because from a man 
לְקחַה-זְאת:‎ was taken this one. (Gen 2:23) 


The dagesh drops out when a sheva appears under it. So the 
pointing of the above form is like the Pual, but the root does not 
appear in the Piel and there is no secondary subject. Therefore, this 
is a Qal passive. 


Vocabulary 
mins sister 
*אָמן‎ (Ni) be firm, reliable, trustworthy; 
(H1) trust, believe 
בָּטַח‎ trust 
Mma weep 
XR d (P1) throw, cast; 
(Hi, Hitp) thank, praise, confess 
;טב‎ be good 
ישר‎ straight, right, upright (adj) 
pe be heavy, honored 
wae put on, clothe 
ax south, Negev; the dry country 
*נָחַם‎ (Ni) be sorry, repent; (Pi) comfort, console 
פֶן-‎ lest (conj) 


rI? assemble 
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ge bury 
קָהָל‎ assembly, congregation 
TNZ remain; (Ni, Hi) be left over 
שכן‎ tent, dwell, settle (verb) 
q20* (Hi) throw, cast 
Exercises 


1. Read and translate Genesis 3:14—24. Chart the verbs. 


2. If you would like additional practice identifying passive 
stems, translate the following and chart the verbs. 


nom yoNIT DM nnb יְהוָה‎ mmu אֶת-אֲדֹנִי‎ ANI (Num 36:2) 
-maos nonrnw nho ביהוהי‎ mS ON] be בגורל לבני‎ 
לבנתיו:‎ WIN 

(7 prp ^ m3 וְאתְנוּ‎ vel ^ pws my ^) 


Ome ON mAT NIT "UN וְכָל"חֲטַאת‎ (Lev 6:23 ET 30) 
WN UND חַאָכל‎ NP UTpz Celo מועד‎ 
C w (יבוא‎ 


Psa קַחוּלְכֶם‎ Wy זאת‎ “AM TPN) (Gen 45:19) 
אֶת-אֲבִיכָם וּבָאתֶם:‎ CDNUS HS Wi) עֲנָלוֹת לְטַפְּכֶם‎ Das 
(C1DnN mu? cf Gd) 


wax wesw (Judg 6:28)‏ הָעִיר yia‏ והנה mam ym‏ הַבַּעַל 
והָאֲשָׁרָה אֶשָׁרעְלָיו DN) pO‏ הַפָּר ramos neun "jn‏ 
"usn‏ 

651 השני‎ cf G* et 25**( 


Chapter 34 


Geminate Verbs 


The name geminate is related to the word Gemini, or “twins.” 
Geminate verbs have the same last two root letters, as in סבב‎ “go 
around.” When you are reading Hebrew, the indicator of a 
geminate root is the same last two root letters (1220), often 
represented by a strong dagesh (72h from the root DAN). 


Qal Stem 


In the perfect, a second indicator of a geminate verb is a 
holem vav before suffixes beginning with a consonant .(סבוֹת)‎ 
Only the third masculine singular of one type of geminate verb 
(OM) lacks the two indicators above. This form is similar to the Qal 
perfect 3 ms of a hollow verb (22), but has a patah rather than a 
qamets. The table below illustrates the two types of geminate verbs 
in the Qal perfect. 


PGN Type 1 Type II 
(Example: 229) (Example: (חמם‎ 

3ms 229 | he went around OM | he was complete 

3fs M229 | she went around nam she was complete 

2ms n סבו‎ | you went around n תמו‎ | you were complete 

2fs M20 | you went around | NYAN | you were complete 

lcs סבותי‎ | I went around "ism | I was complete 


3cp 1239 | they went around inn | they were complete 
2mp | CRi30 | you went around | CIE | you were complete 


2fp | E39 | you went around | RIB] | you were complete 


lcp 3530 | we went around linn | we were complete 
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Type II, seen in the example, usually has a stative meaning. 

When the second and third root consonants are gutturals or 
resh, which do not accept doubling, the preceding vowel is 
lengthened, as in 199 “they are broken" (Jer 11:16) from YD. 

In the Qal imperfect, Type I geminate verbs have the 
appearance and indicators of hollow or I-nun roots. Type II 
geminate verbs look like I-vav verbs in the imperfect. As you can 
see from the table below, some forms have the strong dagesh 
indicating a geminate root, but many have only the indicators of 
hollow, I-nun, or I-vav roots respectively. 


Type II 
Like hollow Like I-nun Like I-vav 
ale יסב‎ 
i תסב‎ 
תסב‎ 
"Em 


Bio 
me 
prios 
en 
站 ab 
26] 


The Qal imperatives remove the prefix of the imperfect. 
They are, therefore, either סב‎ "ab סבו‎ 1220 or Oh תמי‎ YAN TYAN. 


The Qal infinitive absolute is 2529. The infinitive construct 
is סב‎ and with suffixes "20. 


The Qal active participle is סבב‎ or OM. 
The Qal passive participle is regular: 2100. 
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Hiphil and Niphal 

Geminate verbs in the Hiphil and Niphal stems continue the 
mixture of indicators unique to geminates and shared with missing- 
letter verb roots. The table below summarizes the features of 
geminates in these stems. 


Conjugation Niphal Hiphil 
Perfect 
3ms 29 207 
2ms נסבות‎ miaon 
Imperfect 
3ms mjoy ac 
2fs pss "20 
Imperative 
2ms 287 207 
2fs "207 "207 
Participle 
ms 20) מסב‎ 
8 7303 "aon 
Infinitive 
Construct הסוב‎ 307 
Absolute 207 297 


Not only do geminate verbs have the form and indicators of 
other missing-letter verb roots, but for some roots the lexicons list 
hollow or M-he roots with the same range of meaning. Examples 
are פור פרר‎ “break out” and רבה רבב‎ “be numerous.” 

The best advice for the beginner is to remember the 
indicators of the geminate: the 1 and the dagesh in the second 
letter. Some forms are missing these indicators. When the 
indicators suggest a III-he, a II-vav/yod, I-nun, or I-vav verb, but 
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you cannot find the root, or the meaning does not make sense in 
the context, it may be a geminate. 


Other Stems 

Geminate verbs appear in the Piel, Pual, and Hitpael stems, 
but sometimes in the Pilpel, Polpal, and Hitpolel with similar 
meanings. The repetition of the two letters makes these stems easy 
to identify. 


Root! Pilpel Polpal Hitpalel 
הסקלקל | קלקל לק | קלל‎ 


Some II-vav/yod verbs also take these stems. Note that these will 
be listed in BDB as Il-vav/yod verbs, but will show repetition of 
the first and third root letters in these stems. 

The hollow verbs occur most often in the Piel, Pual, and 
Hitpael stems, but also frequently with the same meanings in the 
Polel, Polal, and Hitpolel stems respectively. 


Root’ Polel Polal Hitpolel 
קוּם‎ Dip הַתְקוֹמַם קומם‎ 
Vocabulary 
pr xi (N1) be defiled; (Pi) pollute, profane; 
(H1) begin 


"lbs (Ni, Hi) be left, remain 

over against, opposite (inf. cstr. used as a prep.)‏ לקראת 
tongue‏ לשון 
wa pasture; produce‏ 

228 kingdom 


' These stems seldom occur, so no verb root actually appears in all 
three stems. 

? These stems seldom occur, so no verb root actually appears in all 
three stems. 
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(Ni, Hitp) prophesy‏ *נְבָא 
VW) river‏ 
pillar, column‏ עמוּד 
a= fruit‏ 
PTS righteousness, what is just‏ 
holy‏ קדוש 
wp * (Pi) send (an offering) up in smoke;‏ 
(Hi) make smoke‏ 
chariot‏ 222 
burn‏ שרף 
now be whole, complete; (Pi) repay;‏ 
(Hi) make peace with‏ 
Samaria‏ שמרון 
Exercises‏ 


1. Read aloud and translate Lamentations 1:18—22. Chart the 
verbs. Most translations understand the first verb in verse 18 as 
being from the root .מרה‎ Could it be from the root 113? How 
would this change what Jerusalem is saying? 


Verse 19 
ind This is a rare pronoun suffix attached to the 
i preposition e. See page 43. For other explanations, 
see BDB page 555 under 13 and page 510 under 2 
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2. If you would like additional practice identifying geminate 
stems, translate the following and chart the verbs. 


(Ezra 3:6)‏ מיום אֶחָד wind‏ הַשבִיעִי הַחֲלוּ לְהַעַלְות עלוֹת 
nym?‏ וְהִיכל TM‏ לא יִפָר 


misao עַתָּה‎ moz: כָּל"רְעָתֶם‎ 03055 www oz (Hos 7:2) 
au up om) מַעלְלִיהֶם‎ 
) prp ^3) 


mar) Toon יבקשו לאדני‎ vay לו‎ rmx (1 Kings 1:2) 
וְשָכְבָה בְחיקף‎ nie Wom הַמִּלֶך‎ ye? וְעָמְדָה‎ san 
207 לאדני‎ nm 


nop? oy אֶלְהִיכֶם אֲשַׁר-עֲשֵׂה‎ TT (Joel 2:26) 
לְעוּלֶם:‎ "sy warnd) 


Chapter 35 
Oaths 


An introductory textbook only explains the most common 
rules of grammar and syntax. When reading the Hebrew Bible you 
will encounter exceptions and variations to these rules. Therefore, 
it is important to know how to consult more lengthy and detailed 
reference grammars. 


Reference Grammars 


The standard reference grammars in English are Gesenius’ 
Hebrew Grammar, edited by Kautzsch and translated by Cowley, 
and Jotion’s Grammar of Biblical Hebrew, translated and revised 
by Muraoka. They are commonly referred to by the abbreviations 
GKC and Joüon. Although called An Introduction to Biblical 
Hebrew Syntax, Waltke and O’Connor’s book is actually an 
intermediate textbook that can be used as a reference grammar. It 
has many useful examples and references to current research and is 
typically abbreviated as ZBHS. 

The easiest way to consult reference grammars is to use the 
index of biblical passages or the index of Hebrew words and 
forms. For example, if you are studying a passage, you can look it 
up in the index of biblical passages. If the passage you are studying 
has unusual or difficult forms or constructions, you may find a 
discussion of it in a reference grammar. 

Suppose you had difficulty translating the infinitive construct 
in the last exercise of the previous chapter (Joel 2:26). In the 
“Index of Passages” in GKC, beside Joel 2:26 is $114 o. Typically, 
reference grammars refer you to the section ( § ). This leads you to 
the section of the page where there is a reference to Joel 2:26 and 
can help you understand the relationship of the comment to the 
broader discussion. If you turn to §114 0, you will notice by the 
heading on the page or by turning back several pages to the title 
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that section 114 is about uses of the infinitive construct. Subsection 
o discusses the infinitive construct with lamed as “frequently used 
in a much looser connexion [sic] . . . to define more exactly.” In 
the case of Joel 2:26, the infinitive construct with lamed לְהַפלִיא)‎ 
“wondrously”) defines more closely how God “has dealt.” Thus 
this reference grammar explains that the infinitive construct with 
lamed used in this way is fairly common in Biblical Hebrew and 
discusses its meaning. 


Curses 

You might have to look up curses and oaths in a reference 
grammar because they are difficult to understand and sometimes 
not discussed in introductory textbooks. They seem counter 
intuitive because DN can be translated “surely not” and אםזלא‎ 
“surely.” Most difficult to translate are certain oaths that only 
make sense in English if translated this way. We begin with curses 
because they can be translated literally with “if? for DN and “if 
not” for NC-DN although we can also understand how they could 
be translated ON “surely not" and אםזלא‎ “surely.” 


Examine, for example, the following common curses: 


DON "nsn Thus may God do to me 
וכה יוסף‎ and add more 
אסדיעמד ראש‎ if stands the head of Elisha son of 
bac puro Shaphat (= it will surely not) 
הַיוֹם:‎ roy on him today. (2 Kgs 6:31) 


DDN "5n H2 Thus may God do to me 
"ov H2! and add more 
RD-DN if you do not (= surely you will) 
mim שַׂר-צַבָא‎ become army commander 
(2 Sam 19:14) 
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The typical curse, therefore, begins with: 
יוּסִיף‎ n5) אֶלְהִים‎ ob muy: ns 


and ends with a statement that begins with DN or NC-EN Or 
occasionally by ^2 translated "surely." 

Joüon thinks that “thus” indicates a self-curse that goes 
unexpressed but, as he suggests, may be indicated by a gesture, 
such as passing the hand across the throat ($165 a). Reuben's 
promise to bring Jacob's son Benjamin back from Egypt may 
provide an example of such a self-curse being expressed. 


n 5 "UMN My two sons may you kill,‏ מית 
TN WIN NPON if] do not bring him to you.‏ 
(Gen 42:37)‏ 


In this kind of statement, if the first part, “my two sons may you 
kill,” began to go unexpressed because it was so shocking, then in 
the second half ND-DN would be translated in a way similar to 
many oaths: “Surely, I will bring him to you.” 


Oaths 


Oaths typically begin with either the verb 23102 “swear,” or 
with חי‎ (or (חי‎ + name “by the life of ,” or with both. 


"UN yaw) The Lord God swears . . .‏ יהוה 
(Amos 4:2)‏ 


As the LORD lives...‏ חיהיהוה 
Sam 12:5)‏ 2( 


These introductions are followed by statements beginning with ^2 
Or אמלא‎ “surely,” or DN “surely not.” These are easy enough to 
translate when they begin with *2 “surely.” 
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חַייְהוָה כי 
ms‏ הָאִישׁ הָעשה זאת: 


As the LORD lives, surely 
the man who did this is a dead 
man. (2 Sam 12:5) 


They are more complicated when the statements begin with אמדלא‎ 
or אם‎ ^2 "surely" or ON “surely not.” 


TAN? nias MT yaw. 
"m SUN NOON 
nnm WP 


mmn 
WEP IT DNS CT 


The LORD of Hosts has sworn: 
"Surely, as I designed, 
thus shall it be. (Isa 14:24) 


As the LORD lives, 
surely the LORD will strike him. 


As Pharoah lives,‏ חי פרעה 
m INST ON you shall surely not leave here.‏ 
(Gen 42:15)‏ 
Saul swore,‏ וישבע DWY‏ 


mm “As the LORD lives， 


ION he shall surely not be put to 


death.” (1 Sam 19:6) 


According to GKC, the common explanation for the use of 
DN and אסדלא‎ in oaths is that oaths suppress a self-curse (§149 b). 
For example, we would understand 1 Samuel 19:6 above as, “As 
the LORD lives, [may something terrible happen to me] if he is put 
to death,” which is equivalent to “he shall surely not be put to 
death.” GKC admits a self-curse is difficult to understand when put 
in the mouth of God, but suggests the origin of the construction 
may have been forgotten (§149 b). Joiion thinks they are better 
explained as the result of contamination from curses and vice-versa 
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($165 g-h) However, JBHS thinks the reasons behind these 
constructions may be lost to us (§ 40.2.2 a). 

In this manner, reference grammars may help you identify 
and understand unusual forms and constructions. 


Vocabulary 


nba 


Exercise 


non-existence (noun); not (adv); 
except (prep) 


high place 

away from, behind, through, for (the benefit 
of) (prep) 

redeem 

Gilead (12723 “Gileadites”) 

statute, prescription 

Jeroboam 

pour out 

lie, deception, falsehood 

abomination 


continuance (noun); 
continually, regularly (adv) 


Read aloud and translate Ruth 1:6—18. Chart the verbs. 


Chapter 36 


Overview of Interpretation 


This chapter integrates the exegetical methods introduced 
throughout this book into a method of interpretation. For one of my 
professors, who was opposed to such outlines of the steps in 
exegesis, exegesis was not a plodding, systematic method but 
rather a creative dance. Moreover, different texts required different 
methods. A one-size-fits-all method could not accommodate the 
diversity of literature in the Bible. In a postmodern context, I am 
aware that methods are problematic because of the power 
dynamics they assume and conceal. 

In my experience, however, such a list of exegetical 
questions and methods that can typically be applied to a passage is 
much appreciated by students. Not all of the following questions 
and methods will apply equally to every text or appeal equally to 
every reader. Furthermore, an interpreter seldom proceeds through 
the list in a straight line. Rather, questions and insights arise in 
reading that will cause him or her to revisit a question or method. 

Although the following list is not exhaustive, it may seem 
overwhelming to a beginner. Further questions can be asked and 
methods applied to find meaning in texts. In the beginning, 
following all the suggestions may seem too time-consuming and 
difficult but, with practice, they become easier. As a reader you 
may discover you favor certain methods and begin to recognize 
which of them will be most productive for a particular text. 
Biblical scholars, for example, have found genre criticism 
particularly useful for the book of Psalms. 

Interpretation in biblical studies is in the midst of a paradigm 
shift. In Chapter 4, I defined exegesis as the methods of historical 
and literary analysis of a passage that “lead out” meaning. Some 
readers may have noticed that I did not use the definite article. 
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Traditionally, exegesis has been defined as determining the 
meaning of a passage. This was based on a modern, nineteenth- 
century, liberal theory of interpretation that defined the meaning of 
a text as the meaning intended by the author. Identifying the author 
and understanding the historical context was essential to 
understanding the intended meaning. There might be disagreement 
over the author's intention and differences about how to apply the 
meaning, but it was assumed that the meaning of a work was the 
one intended by the author and agreed that the appropriate methods 
were historical-critical. Over time, this historical-critical method 
came to dominate in academic, biblical studies. 

In literary criticism, however, the focus of interpretation 
shifted in the twentieth-century from the author to the text and 
finally to the reader. A growing number of biblical scholars are 
using newer literary methods oriented toward the text and the 
reader. From another perspective, an increasing number of 
liberation, feminist, and post-colonial interpreters in biblical 
studies also shift the focus toward the experience of the reader as 
an essential element of interpretation. Some of the exegetical 
methods presented in this book were historical-critical—source, 
redaction, genre, and tradition criticism. Other methods were text- 
oriented—narrative, poetry, and rhetorical criticism. This chapter 
integrates author- and text-oriented methods with a focus on the 
reader, influenced by feminist and post-colonial interpretation. 


Locating the Readers 


What interpretations of this passage have you heard? What 
are your immediate reactions? 

How do your experience, gender, culture, religion, class, and 
geographical location influence the way you read this passage? 
How might people from different cultures, social locations, and 
experiences, read this passage? 

What causes systematic oppression in your context? 
(Sexism? Racism? Capitalism? Colonialism? Ageism? . . . ) 

As your study progresses, look for ways these relate to the 
passage you are studying. 
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Text 


Set the limits of the passage you will study. This involves 
thinking about what verse(s) can be considered a self-contained 
unit and why. 

Read the textual apparatus of BHS. Are there variant readings 
that affect the meaning? Using the principles of text criticism 
establish the best text(s). Write down your reasons for choosing a 
particular reading. 

See what the grammar and word order communicate. Note 
the usage of stems and their meaning. Do word studies of key 
words using BDB, concordances, TDOT, and TDNT. 

Make your own translations of the passage: one literal and 
one dynamic. Read a variety of translations as you look for 
differences in meaning that may come from different readings or 
translations of the Hebrew. 


Literary Analysis 


Make copies of your passage. Mark up the copies, making 
charts or outlines in order to note narrative features such as 
repetition, chiasmus, key words, emphasis, climax, and mood. 

Think about the events, plot, characters, and settings. 

What is the genre? Compare your passage to other passages 
of the same genre in the Hebrew Bible and Ancient Near East. 

Study the place of your passage in the chapter and book. 

How do the passage and larger literary setting illumine each 
other? Consider the context of the canon, place of the passage in 
the canon, and relation to the other parts of the canon. 


Historical, Social, and Cultural Analysis 


Who wrote the passage? Is there evidence of different 
sources or redaction? 

What is the historical situation? 

What is the setting in life of the genre? 

What is the history of the tradition(s)? 

Do any cultural practices in the passage require further 
research? 
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What are the social positions of the characters in the passage, 
of the author, and of the audience? 

What would the ideological functions of the passage have 
been in its historical context and in the history of interpretation? 

What is the history of the interpretation of the passage? 


Engagement 


How does your experience contribute to your interpretation? 
How might someone with a different experience and social 
location interpret the passage? 

Can you read yourself into the story? With whom do you 
identify? How would it change the meaning to identify with a 
different character? 

What is the theology of the passage? What are the images of 
God in the passage? What does God say or do? 

Which historical, cultural, or social realities in the passage 
can you put into conversation with contemporary society? 


Evaluation 


The many features of a passage lend themselves to various 
interpretations. But some interpretations are better than others. 
Some are liberating, whereas others, often unintentionally, oppress 
or harm the world. Better interpretations account for more features 
of the text, have richer possibilities of meaning for many people, 
and are open to reflection and action. 


Exercise 

In the English-speaking world Psalm 23 has become a 
cultural icon, even for those with little or no faith. In fact, this was 
not always the case. Until modern times it was not so widely 
known and used. Why has it become so popular? What was its 
original meaning? Read Psalm 23 in Hebrew and use the questions 
in this chapter to help find the answers. 

After answering as many questions as you can on your own, 
consult the standard critical commentaries. Particularly useful for 
the history of interpretation is William Holladay’s “The Lord is 
My Shepherd: Then and Now,” and “How the Twenty-third Psalm 
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A 1 2 . ^ 
Became an American Secular Icon.” For Latin American, Asian, 


and African perspectives on Psalm 23 see the chapters by Croatto, 
Kinoti, and Moon in Return to Babel: Global Perspectives on the 
Bible.” 


' The Psalms through Three Thousand Years (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1989), 6-14, 359-371. 

? Priscilla Pope-Levison and John R. Levison, eds. (Louisville: 
Westminster/John Knox, 1999), 57-72. 


Appendix A 


Verb Chart Worksheets 


Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features 
Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features 
Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features | 
Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features | 
Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features 
Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features 
Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features 
Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features 
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Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features 
Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features 
Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features 
Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features 
Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features | 
Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features | 
Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features | 
Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features 
Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features 
Root | Stem | Conjugation | PGN Special Features 


Appendix B 


Stem and Conjugation Indicators 


Inf. Cstr. 
שמר‎ 


bU 


שׁמר 


התשמר | התשמר התשמר התשמר 


השמיר השמר השמיר 
השמר 


TUT 


Appendix C 
Verb Charts 


With the exception of the first one, the design of each verb 
chart corresponds to the internal organization of the chapters in this 
book. The first verb chart shows the forms of the stems on a strong 
verb. The other verb charts display strong and weak verbs in 
columns under a stem and its conjugations, just as the chapters 
present the strong and weak verbs together under a stem and 
conjugation. The reader can thereby track, on one chart, the 
indicators of a stem, conjugation, and weak roots presented in the 
corresponding chapter. 

The charts use roots that appear in the Hebrew Bible in those 
particular stems and conjugations, though not all the forms in each 
column are attested. 
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Strong Verb 


Niphal 
(שמר)‎ 


Perf. 3ms 


3fs 


nun 
mewn 
ִשׁמרְנָה‎ 
iu 


נשְמַר 
TAY‏ 
paw‏ 
nsu‏ 
"ns‏ 
Tw)‏ 
Ema‏ 
my‏ 
DEP‏ 

"ac 

mun 

oun 
"n 
YN 

may 
nien 
Twin 
nien 
mu 

השָמַר 
השמרי 
metn‏ 
mun‏ 
«mu‏ הַשַׁמֹר 
הַשָׁמַר 


"bU" 
oun 
oun 
"wn 
"PUN 
wat 
ִשַׁמַרְנָה‎ 
mun 
ִשַׁמַרְנָה‎ 
v 


שַׁמַר/ שמר 
"V‏ 


"wav 
ien 
n 
"yen 
TUN 
Tav 
nien 
"eun 
nun 
BU 
not 


attested 


Vav consec. 


733 


"aun 
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3ms 
3fs 
2ms 
2fs 
lcs 


3cp 


2mp APT 
?fp התקדשפן‎ 
lep קתקדשנו‎ 


3ms 
3fs 
2ms 
2fs 
Ics 
3mp 
3fp 
2mp 
2fp 
lcp 


2ms 
2fs 
2mp 
2fp 
Abs. 
Cstr. 
Act. 


Pass. 


Vav consec. 
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Qal 


Strong 

(שמר) 
may‏ 
my‏ 
nou‏ 
ny‏ 
nec‏ 
may‏ 
on‏ 
pyy‏ 
ayay‏ 


III-he? 
(גלה)‎ 


III-gutt. 
(שלח)‎ 


kin 


on בלול‎ = 
pnoy 
ung 


III?aleph 
(מצא)‎ 


on T : 
JN 
WN 


II-vav 

(קום) 
ap‏ 
ner‏ 
nap‏ 
map‏ 
"sp‏ 
wp‏ 
קְמְתֶּם 
yap‏ 
une‏ 


ישמר 
“hun‏ 
“hun‏ 
"6n‏ 
AWR‏ 
yaw?‏ 
nien‏ 
Twin‏ 
nien‏ 
נשמר 


nou 
noun 
noun 
own 
אטֶלַח‎ 
iov 
mwn 
aaa 
"anum 
nou 


NS 
Nsan 
Nsan 
NSAN 
NSN 
D 
תִמְצָאנָה‎ 
Nen 
ִמְצָאנָה‎ 
NS 


יקוּם 
en‏ 
en‏ 
wn‏ 
D‏ 
wwe‏ 
nren‏ 
wn‏ 
תְּקוּמינָה 
tp‏ 


שמר 
שמרי 
may‏ 
neu‏ 


שלח 
שלחי 
שלחו 
mane‏ 


מְצָא 
"win‏ 
מצאו 
TINS‏ 


קוּם 
קומי 
WF‏ 


. 


שמור 
"bu‏ 


mou 
"os 


מִצוֹא 
מצא 


"n 
קום‎ 
ey 


Act. 


Pass. 


שמר 
שמוּר 


שלח 
mby‏ 


מצא 
NIS‏ 


ap 
קוּם‎ 


Vav consec. 


וישמר 


nov 


הנכת 


np 
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nd 
"e 
ona" 
inae" 
uz 
ap" 
תִּיטַב‎ 
תִּיטַב‎ 


ej Dh ES US 
a |46, às .ie Gls ,ור ,וב ,ור ,ור ,ור‎ 


Biss 
128 
EDS 
OND) 
ONN 
own 
"own "n 
NON א‎ E 
OND um 1" 
my pan | maaan 
xan wn 
prora : תִיטבְנָה‎ 
OND 23 B |גע‎ S 
NA : | שב |ע‎ 
"ON 2 n שב‎ | cx 
DN wia un| | יטבוּ | | שבוּ‎ 
momo me ni ni 
נָאול‎ waa נתון‎ zw 
Disa | nui / נפ נגש‎ | nn ישב שג נתן/‎ 
גאָל‎ va m 0 יטב‎ 
DNI נָנוּשׁ‎ yn) zw 
ינאל‎ wr יטב ויתן‎ 


my 


28 


- 


is is “JO 
255 cy 3 
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Strong 
(שמר)‎ 
OU 
TU) 
pou 
mv) 
"nv. 
TW 
nm 
ִשְׁמַרְתְן‎ 
ue) 


Niphal 


III-he? 
(גלה)‎ 


III-gutt. 

(שמע) 
you;‏ 
myn‏ 
mung‏ 
nisu‏ 
נשְמַעָת 
ww‏ 
נִטׁמַעְתָם 
pynt‏ 
apv)‏ 


III?aleph 
(NW) 

ְמְצָא 
ANSI‏ 
DNE)‏ 
DN32‏ 
נמצַאת 
NSD‏ 
נִמִצַאתֶם 
נִמְצַּאתְן 
TNS‏ 


II-vav 

(כון) 
123 
ny»i‏ 
nina)‏ 
נכוּנות 
pian)‏ 
1151 
pni"‏ 
iin‏ 
11ND)‏ 


"mu 
mun 
mun 
"wn 
אשמר‎ 
may 
miyn 
תשמרוּ‎ 
nien 
mu 


yny 
vun 
pwn 
yun 
IYN 
weg 
תִשְמַטְנָה‎ 
wen 
ִשׁמַעְנָה‎ 
vou 


NI 
XSD 
תִמְצָא‎ 
"Sen 
NSIN 
NS 
TIRIM 
wn 
ִּמָצָאינֶה‎ 
N32 


יכון 
pin‏ 
pin‏ 
"n‏ 
8 
yi‏ 
תְכוֹנָה 
תכונו 
mjn‏ 
2" 


Wn 
"wn 
Twin 

nien 


pawn 
"sg 
weg 
הַשָׁמַעְנָה‎ 


N37 
"3pm 
NET 

המבָאנָה 


הפון 

37 
הפונו‎ 
mnan 


"bun 
Ti 
ntn 
Part. 


yh 
yw 
pwn 


XSI 
הַמְצַא‎ 
הַמצָא‎ 


12 


17 


Vav consec. 
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II-guttural I-nun I-vav I-guttural 
(עזב) (ישב) (נצל) (נאל)‎ 


3ms DNN ; נושב‎ au 
3fs TPN nau na 
2ms PIRN aes navi pam 
2fs PONN 1783 pawi pam 
lcs TONI 128) "nad "nam 
3cp ON 153) נוּשָבוּ‎ uu) 
2mp נגאַלְתָּם‎ 3| | maw] opam 
2fp arte נצלק‎ | awa] | qanm 
lcp NON uad 12m 
3ms OND aur aun 
3fs Oxan avin aun 
2ms Oxan תושב‎ aun 
2fs "own "sun "M 
lcs ONIN DU DWN 
3mp DNI Ek "un 
3fp TININ maj nmn 
2mp DNN 1n "un 
2fp TININ maj nmm 
lcp NA 203) zu 
2ms ND 2d aum 
2fs ONAT 3 "wm 
2mp "win הוָּשָבוּ‎ uum 
2fp הַנָאֵלנָה‎ mb — manm 
Inf ^ Abs. DNI) avi | נעֲזוֹבוהֲעָזב‎ 
Cstr. ONT ad 
Part. ON 3) נוֹשֵׁב‎ 
Vav consec. ONDI ויוּשָב‎ 
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Strong | III-he | III-guttural | III2aleph | Il-vav 

Piel (קים) | (מצא) (שלח) | (גלה) | (שמר)‎ 
Perf. 3ms sow) n5 nou מצא‎ np 
3fs mew) גִלְתָה‎ mw] nysa) nov 
2ms שמרְת‎ | mo» | mnoU| omega] nv 

2fs pewj mo» | | מְצַאת | | שלח‎ | map 

les שְמַרְתִי‎ | cmo: | = מִצַאתִי | | שַלַחְפִּי‎ | np 

3cp mw 123 moy INN wp 
2mp | שַׁמַרְתָּם‎ | oma)  םָתְחַּלַש(‎ DDNSB| DD 

2p | |גליתן | שמרפן‎ pwj | מצאתן‎ | pap 

lcp שמרנוּ‎ | wo קימנו מצאנו שלחנוּ‎ 
Impf. 3ms “ow | nw nou NZD יקים‎ 
3fs |תְשׁמַר‎ man) | |ְּשֶלַח‎ oo Ngan} npn 

2ms |תְשׁמַר‎ man)  noun| oo Ngan} npn 

28 | own) an)  יִחְלשְמ‎ | osson) apn 

les pws} mba} nDOUN| | אַמַצָא‎ | | DN 

3mp mau] x יקימו | |ימצאוּ | | ישַלְחוּ‎ 

Sfp | mw) non | תִמַאַאנָה | תִשַׁלְַּנֶה‎ | nyap 
2mp awn} bam) תִּשָלְחוּ|‎ | Nsan)  wypn 

2 | TWA] apn) mawn) masan) uen 

lep נְשָמָר‎ || ne נשלח‎ | | ssa) — Dp 
Impv. 2ms $85 n5 nou מצא‎ np 
2fs "UNE oa שַלְחִי‎ | owsa) mp 
2mp שַׁמֵּרו‎ 353 mboy INS? wr 

2p | mmay nr»  mmov|  הָנאָאמ|‎ nyap 

Inf | Abs. שמר‎ | n5 nou קים מצא‎ 
שָמָר‎ | ma nou N32 Dp 

Cstr. $55 m5 nou Nu np 
Part, Act. מִשָמָר‎ | nox mow) | מִמַצַא‎ | ope 
Vav consec. maw] bm nov" NZD np") 
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I-yod I-gutt. 
(ac) (m3) 


2m 
na 
Dat 
Dat 
"na 


2 j> יטבו‎ 
cna nac" cenas 
yes] jmav| qam 
(נַצַלְנּ‎ uay DE 
ינצל‎ zv 28" 
oxin תיטב זוע‎ 
oxin יטב זוע‎ 
gin] cam) e 
OSIN איטב אע‎ 
yy יושבו‎ 1" 
תִנַצלְנָה‎ | myw) nae 
|: yawn) one 
תִנַצלְנָה‎ | myw) nan 
232 zi ניטב‎ 
ES j יטב‎ 
שב נצלי‎ "ae 
153) 1e 720° 
n^? gave | mue 


יטב b‏ נצל 
יטב b‏ נצל גא 
Part. bsy‏ 


Vav consec. 
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Pual 


Strong 
(שמר)‎ 


III-he? 
(753) 


III-gutt. 
(שלח)‎ 


III?aleph 
(מלא)‎ 


II-vav 


Perf. 


bu 
myy 
pou 
mov 
"ni 
may 
anyay 
שִׁמַּרְתְן‎ 
ww 


noi 
nno 
m5 


noy 
שַׁלְחָה‎ 
prow 
prow 
"nns 
nby 
enn 
ned 
שׁלַּחְנ‎ 


Non 
מִלְאֶה‎ 
מִלָּאת‎ 


rare and 

usually 
with 

doubly 
weak 
roots 


Impf. 


"Bv 
oen 
oen 
"wn 
אֲשׁמַּר‎ 
"we 
nun 
mewn 
nun 
mav 


Inf. 


Abs. 
Cstr. 


שמר 


none 


none 


none 


Part. 


Pass. 


Vav consec. 


Jussive 


מִשׁמֶר 
"mon‏ 
"ev‏ 
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II-gutt. I-nun I-vav/yod I-gutt. 
qm) (qma) (ילד)‎ (pon) 
Perf. 3ms ym pm a pen 
3fs "im nim TT npn 
2ms nm msm mt mpon 
2f psm psm PT? לקת‎ 
lcs "nsm נְתַצְתִי‎ "n "nen 
3cp "m "mi REA pon 
2mp רְחַצְתֶּם‎ onsni ont) onpon 
2fp ST psm yet pen 
lcp wm usm um npon 
Impf. 3ms yor paN do» pom 
3fs yon yam cn penn 
2ms ym yon TP penn 
2fs "mon "nin "nn ve 
les TON TEN TPN Poms 
3mp "mm "m Yi» Yom 
3fp | mmn msi) mnan) | mpenn 
2mp "mn "min "en ‘penn 
2f | mmn msan) ania) menn 
lcp ym a 33 pom 
Inf. Abs not attested | notattested | not attested not attested 
Cstr. 
Part. Pass pm yr IEAA pom 


Vav consec. 


(gee! 


[999 


Tm 


perm 
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Strong III-he? III-gutt. III2aleph 

Hitpael (קדש)‎ (nox) (מצא) (שלח)‎ 
Perf. — 3ms vpn mann nonin הַתְמַצַא‎ 
3fs הַתְקדטָה‎ | mpana)  nponün|  nwsonn 

2ms | | התקדשְ‎ | mon rnnenün| nw3enn 

2fs השְתְלַחַתּ | התִגלִית  | ההְקדשְׁת‎ | nwSonn 

Ics | OP = הַתְמַצַאתִי | הִשָׁתַלַחְתִּי | הַתְגלִיתִי‎ 
3cp התקדשו‎ Yoann הַשְתָּלְחוּ‎ | wenn 

2mp | התקדשְתּם‎ omama) הַתְמַצֵאתָם | הִשְׁתַלחְתֶּם‎ 
2fp |  ןמשדקתה‎ | mama) הִשְׁתַלחְתֶן‎ | jnwsenn 

icp aapna) orbana) הַשְׁתַלַחֲנוּ‎ sann 
Impf 3ms wpm mam nonu ִתְמַצֵא‎ 
3fs תתקדש‎ mann nonün| | xgann 

2ms תתקדש‎ mann nonün| | xgann 

2fs "USpnn| | eamm] mn |  cwzonn 

les CTpDN| PANN} DPDÜN| | NEDDN 

3mp יתקדשו‎ am ione NS 

3fp | | תִתְקְרעָנָה‎ | maana) mne2pen| nwienn 

2mp תִתְקדְשוּ‎ ann תִּשְתָלְחוּ‎ | sann 

2 |  הָנָשִדְקְתִת‎ | mrina) ִתְמַצָאנָה | תשְׁתַלחְנֶהְ‎ 
lop wpm nom n?nt NSN) 
Impv. 2ms vpn mann nonn NENT 
2fs התקדשי‎ int) | הַתְמַצַאִי | | השְתִּלְחי‎ 
2mp התקדשו‎ Yoann הַשַׁתַלְחוּ‎ | won 

2 | menn mrap) nonem] הַתְמַצַאנָה‎ 

Inf Abs. vpn nonn NENT 
Cstr. vpn niban nonn NENT 

Part. Act. vpn ninm nnum מִתְמַצַא‎ 
Vav consec. wpn San) none NYO 


Verb Charts 253 


II-guttural 


PINT 
התנבנו‎ 


mane 
TWN : 
mun 


I-vav 


Rare and only 
on doubly 
weak roots. 


(UT, TT) 


I-guttural 
pin 
"pm 


npimnr 
npn 
npimnr 


vmm 
התְחזִּקְתָּם‎ 


הְתְחַוּקְתְּן 


Yermnr 


im 
mpm 
nr 
nmn 


' Often in the perfect and sometimes in the imperfect, I-guttural roots 


have an a-class rather than the expected i-class vowel under the second root 
letter. This is the case with the root Pt. 
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Strong III-he? III-gutt. | III2aleph II-vav 

Hiphil (קום) (מצא) (שלח) | (גלה) | (קרב)‎ 
Perf. 3ms | הקרב‎ | mon moun המציא‎ Dpr 
3 | navem הַמְצִיאֶה | השְׁלִיחָה | הנִלְתָה‎ | npn 
2ms | paipa] mox: | השלח‎ | pian) הַקימית‎ 

26 | MIT) mox:| anba)  תאַצְמַה‎ | הֲקִימוֹת‎ 

הַקימותי | המְצַאתִי | canwn‏ | הִגְלִיתִי | הַקְרבְפִּי | lcs‏ 
owen‏ | המציאו | | הְשַלִיחוּ | הַנְלוּ הַקְרִיבוּ | 300 
ony‏ | הִמְצאתֶם | הַשְׁלַחְתָּם | הִנְלִיתֶם | הַקְרַבְתּם | 2mp‏ 
הַקימיתֶן NNSA)‏ | השְלחְפן | 2fp | WRIT) qox:‏ 

lep | vaipa] wean} undwa, | הֲקִימוֹנוּ | הַמְצַאנוּ‎ 
Impf 3ms יקריב‎ no» rou NES op 
3f |  בירקפ|‎ nan) mown) wxon| DBP 

2ms | Dopa) | תִּנְלָה‎ | movn| | תַמְצִיא‎ | Dph 

25 | opipa] oan) mown) | תַמְצִיאִי‎ | pn 

lcs | אַקְרִים‎ | mow] | אֶקִים | | אַמְצִיא | | אַשְלִיח‎ 
3mp | 30" He} mõh] wanj] o יקימו‎ 

3fp | תִקְרְבְנָה‎ | manj תַשְׁלְַנָה‎ uNSeD| חְקְמִנֶה‎ 
2mp | (תִקְרִיבוּ‎ un) ותַשְׁלִיחוּ‎ wian)  wypn 

2fp | mgpa] mran) תַשְׁלַחנֶה‎ | MRSA] npp 

lp | | |נקריב‎ m| | |נַשְלִיח‎ — wum| cp 
Impv. 2ms apo) nou noun NBT npn 
25 | apo) oan) | הַשָלִיחי‎ | wien vpn 
2mp | הַמְצִיאוּ | | הַשָלִיחוּ | הַגְלוּ = |הַקְרִיבוּ‎ wpn 
2f | MRT] הַמְצָאנָה | הַשְׁלַחנָה | הַנְלֵיֶה‎ || mpn 

Inf Abs. |  בֵרָקַה|‎ n»n| noun הַמְצַא‎ npn 
cstr | הַקְרִיב‎ | mo»| mous) | הַמְצִיא‎ | Dpr 
Part. מַמְצִיא | | משלִיח | | מִנְלָה = | מקריב‎ | mpa 
Vav consec. וינל ויקרב‎ nov ND" op") 
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II-gutt. I-nun I-vav I-yod I-gutt. 
(נצל) | (נאל)‎ (av) (ae) (עמד)‎ 
Perf. — 3ms owir| un ruin; menm | הָעָמִיד‎ 


3fs הִנְאִילֶה‎ | non | הַיטִיבָה | הוֹשִׁיבָה‎ | opps 


ams | הַיטַבְתָּ | הוֹשַׁבְתָּ | הצַלְתְּ | הגאַלְתּ‎ | mum 


2f | mewn) pasaj manj nawn) pary 
les | omoWan| הֵיטַבְתִּי | הוּשָבְתי  הַצַלְתִּי‎ Tao 
3cp הָעָמִידוּ | הָיטיבוּ | | הושיבו | (הַצִילוּ | הגאילו‎ 


הָעַמַדְתָּם | הִיטַבְתֶם | הוּשַבְתֶּם | הַצַלְתָּם | הִנְאַלְתֶּם | 2mp‏ 
m‏ הַיטַבְתִן | הושבְפן | הַצַלְתְּן | הַנְאַלְתְּן | 2fp‏ 


lcp הוּשָבְנו | |הַצַלְנּ | הִגְאַלְנוּ‎ | pada) wn 
Impf. 3ms DNI יטיב יושיב יציל‎ | vem 
3fs owin| = תושיב | | פַּצִיל‎ | cFÉwn| cum 
2ms | San} Sgn} | תושיב‎ | sien] crown 
25 | "»win| | תושבי | | תָצִילִי‎ | can] ‘ayn 
lcs |אַנאִיל‎ DSN אִישִיב | אושיב‎ | CUOI 
3mp |יְַאִילוּ‎  ּוליצי‎ raw] |ײטיבוּ‎ Tan 


n 


3 | mium magn] madin| maten) myyn 
amp | תושִיבוּ = |תצילו |תנאִילי‎ | ran] yn 
Mp | mien mb$n] nuam! mom] mo 


lcp Pea (נצִיל‎ awa] Drw | rem 
Impv. 2ms הַנְאֶל‎ oum הטב הושב‎ m 
28 |  יִליִאְנַה‎ | |הַצִילִי‎ orën cae) הַעֲמִידֵי‎ 


הַעֲמִידוּ | היטיבו | | הושיבו | | הצילוּ |הַנְאִילוּ | 2mp‏ 
הַעמַדְנָה | maw | mas‏ | הַצַּלְנָה | הַנְאֲלְנָה | 2 


Inf. Abs. own oum הושב‎ ayn] cwn 
Cstr. הציל הַנְאִיל‎ Yun הַעַמִיד היטיב‎ 
Part. owis | ws ruin} Fes Tana 


Vav consec. ON ox" adm וייטב‎ 51 
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Strong III-he? III-guttural II-vav 
Hophal (סור) (מלח) (נלה) (פקד)‎ 
Perf. 3ms “p57 nox non הוּסַר‎ 
3fs (הִפְקְדָה‎ apami  npoen| mew 
2ms parj map| BAT] mew 
ats nipez| map|  ּתַתְלְמְה‎ mew 
les APE] הִמְלַחתִּי | | הְנְלִיתִי‎ | mem 
3cp "peg Yn monn הוּסְרוּ‎ 
2mp PnPS | |הְנְלִיתֶם‎ ent) הופרְתָּם‎ 
2fp הפקדתן‎ | manj praaj mean 
lep הָפקדנוּ‎ wow הָמְלְחְנוּ‎ | wem 
Impf 3ms יפקד‎ mon nom יוסר‎ 
3s pan} nap) zm} wn 
2ms pen] o nem map) — תוּסַר‎ 
2fs "yen "mp = תוּסְרִי | | תְמְלְחי‎ 
les TPES] DEN אָמֶלַח‎ SN 
3mp PD" oy ion Tor 
3fp moan) apan | |תִּמְלַחְנָה‎ npe 
2mp Ten in monn Ton 
2fp men) mpa) meoem | mon 
lep a| T m2 7013 
Impv. 2ms pEU 
2fs 
2mp an 
2fp 
Inf ^ Abs. "peu nox noon e" 
Cstr. הוסר‎ 
Part. Pass. "pen no nomm מוּסָר‎ 


Vav consec. 


ped 


em 
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I-nun I-vav I-yod I-guttural 
(עמד) (יצק) (ירד) (נגש)‎ 
Perf. 3ms wan הוּצק הוּרד‎ n 
zm nuam ד‎ dpa dou 
2ms pun) — הורדת‎ | pps] mm 
a nuam zu mos RR 
les "noi "nmm "nes "nmm 
3cp wan "n הוצקו‎ um 
2mp enda AMAR] BAPAT, Amaga 
?fp ean Errmo ו "ב‎ 
lep udi הוצקנו הוּרדנוּ‎ um 
Impf. 3ms wir יוצק יורד‎ "T 
3fs van תוצק תורד‎ n 
2ms wan תוצק תורד‎ n 
2fs "van ris jd RHOD 
les WIN TIN אוּצַק‎ TUN 
3mp DEM Tw יוצקו‎ Tu 
3 外 man  הָנְדות|‎ mpmw| mapp 
2mp Yan תוּרְדוּ‎ n Yin 
2fp man  הָנְדות|‎ mpmw| = TREN 
lep Un נורד‎ pim T7521 
Inf ^ Abs. Um הוצק הוּרָר‎ Tn 
Cstr. הוּצק הורד הגש‎ 
Part. Pass. waa Ty מוצק‎ Tib 


Vav consec. 
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Polel Polal Hitpolel 
Minor Stems (רום) (קום)‎ T3 
Perf. 3ms רומם קומם‎ pun 
3fs קוֹממָה‎ nam manm 
2ms pep piis paiana 
28 ruat maan mayan 
les "me "maiis mann 
3cp elah yam inan 
2mp קומַמְתָּם‎ amaa omniam 
2fp קומִמְתן‎ Jose paran 
lep קוממנו‎ umm | ahann aan 
Impf. | 8 nep ont piam 
3fs n»n nn Dann 
2ms n»n nun Dann 
2fs "in "n ann 
les אַרוֹמַם אַקוֹמֵם‎ WANN 
3mp יְרוֹמְמוּ יקוממו‎ DE 
3fp nin mein תַּתְבּוֹננְנָה‎ 
2mp wn wa wann 
2fp תְּקוֹמַמְנָה‎ maaan magann 
lep nip: נרוֹמם‎ qian 
Impv.  2ms התבונן קומם‎ 
28 הַתבּוֹנְנִי קוממי‎ 
2mp קוממו‎ wan 
2fp maap mañana 
Inf. Abs. not attested 
Cstr. קומם‎ piani 
Part. Act. nov» pans 
Pass. מרוֹמם‎ 
Vav consec. וירומֶם ויקומם‎ yan 


Appendix D 


Transliteration 


Transliteration refers to the writing of Hebrew in the letters 
used for English with some additional symbols. Transliteration 
enables the discussion of Hebrew words with readers who do not 
know Hebrew. The system for transliteration in the right column is 
from the SBL Handbook of Style (p. 26). It is useful for accurately 
representing the Hebrew of the Bible and reflects the pronunciation 
of Biblical and Rabbinic Hebrew. It is included here for those who 
continue in Hebrew. 


Consonant | Transliteration Consonant Transliteration 


כ 


ל 


- 
E 
ה‎ 


s| G| | 


~ m= fm א | ם]‎ | ₪ | =| oi] 09 ms 


U U 


Name Transliteration 


patah 


qames 


final qames hé 


3 ms suff. 


segol 


seré 


seré yód 


segol yod 


short hireq 


long hireq 


híreq yód 


games hatáp 


holem 


full holem 
short gibbiis 


long gibbts 


Sureq 


hatep qames 


hatep patah 


hatep segol 


vocal Sewa? 


Appendix E 
Abbreviations of BHS 


Latin Words and Abbreviations 
Abbreviation Meaning 


A add added; an addition 
al others 
an or 
C c with 
cf compare 
cj connect 
cop copula 
E et and 
ex from, out of 
F ft perhaps 
G gl gloss 
H huc to this place; hither 
I ins insert 
invers order inverted 
L ] read; a reading 


M mlt very many (manuscripts) 
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N 


O 


numerus 


ordinat 


pe 
pl 
pr 
prb 
prp 


Seb 


number 
order, arrangement 


a few (manuscripts) 

plural 

instead of 

probably 

propose; it has been proposed 


Sebir, Sebirin: a note in the margin 
indicating the usual word or form when the 
text is unusual. 

singular 

thus, so 

suffix 

stich or colon 


transpose 
whole 


as well as; as 


or 


it adds, they add 

is wanting in, is absent in 

the form of the word is a probable hypothesis 
et cetera, and so forth 


Manuscripts and Versions 


6 


Ed, Edd 


Just 


A reading of one or several Hebrew 
manuscripts from the Cairo Geniza 

One or several editions of the HB by Kennicott, 
de Rossi, and Ginsburg 

Justin 


pMs(s) 
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Leningrad Codex of the HB 

Masoretic Text of the HB 

One or several medieval manuscripts of the HB 
Nash Papyrus 

A reading of one or several manuscripts from 
Qumran 

Samaritan Pentateuch 

Septuagint 

Original Greek text of the Septuagint 

Codex Alexandrinus 

Codex Vaticanus 

Lucianic recension. These are biblical 
quotations in other writers identified as coming 
from Lucian 

A manuscript or manuscripts of the Septuagint 
Origen’s revision of the Septuagint 

Greek tradition except for Origen 

Codex Veronensis. Greek and Old Latin 
version of the Psalms. 

Symmachus’ Greek translation of the HB 
Syriac version of the HB 

Targum(s) 

Targum Jonathan 

A manuscript or manuscripts of the Targums 
Palestinian Targum 

Vulgate 

A manuscript or manuscripts of the Vulgate 


Hebrew Scriptures 


Ex 
IR 
1 Ch 


Exodus 
1 Kings 
1 Chronicles 


Books of the New Testament 


Le 
Act 
Rm 


Luke 
Acts 
Romans 
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A 


absolute, 75 
accents, 68, 69 
conjunctive, 71 
disjunctive, 70 
three books, 69 
twenty-one books, 69 
active, 58 
additions, 97 
adjective, 105 
absolute, 106 
attributive, 105 
predicate, 106 
used as noun, 106 
affix conjugation, 89 
affixes, 84 
afformatives, 84 
?aleph, 30, 50 
alliteration, 214 
alphabet, 9-10 
announcements 
of judgment, 169 
of salvation, 169 
antonyms, 38 
Aramaic, 13 
aspect, 59 
assonance, 214 


Index 


B 


BaK Pak, 11 

BDB, 12, 35 

BeGaD KePhaT, 20-21 
BHS, 68, 95, 233 
bicola, 211 


0 


cause or result clauses, 186 


chiasmus, 192, 214 
classes of vowels, 16 
codex, 68 
cohortative, 157 
negation of, 160 
cola, 211 
colon, 211 
concordance, 38 
conjugation, 48 
conjunction —1, 29 
consonants, 9 
construct, 75 
indicators of, 76 
meaning of, 77 


D 


dagesh, 10, 20 
strong, 20, 27 
weak, 20, 21 

dagesh forte, 20 
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DCH, 35 
declarative, 152 
definite, 76 
definite article, 27, 28, 62 
demonstrative 

attributive, 45 

far, 44 

near, 44 

predicate, 44 
denominative, 134 
dentals, 207 
Deuteronomistic 

History (DH), 144 
Deuteronomists (Dtr), 144 
dictionary, 12 
direct object, 51 
Disjunctive —1, 163 
distich, 211 ` 
dittography, 97 
Documentary Hypothesis, 143 
doubling, 21, 27, 28, 52 
dynamic, 58-59, 89, 121, 193, 233 


E 


emendation, 102 
etymology, 37 
exegesis, 5, 34 
external criteria, 100 


F 


factitive, 134 
fientive, 58 

final forms, 10 
form criticism, 167 
freiwillig, 58 
frequentative, 134 
furtive patah, 20 


G 


gaps, 192 
geminate, 80 


gender, 24, 33, 41, 48, 105, 124 
genre, 167 

genre criticism, 167 

GKC, 226 

glosses, 97 

gutturals, 19-20, 62 


H 


hireq, 18 
holem, 16 
HALOT, 35 
haplography, 99 
harmonizations, 100 
Hiphil, 222 

form of, 127, 137 

meaning of, 128 
Hishtaphel, 207 
Hitpael, 205 
Hitpolel, 223 
homoioarkton, 100 
homoioteleuton, 99 
Hophal, 216 
hymns, 170 


I 


I2aleph, 54 

IBHS, 226 

idiom, 123 

imperative, 154 
long form, 161 

imperfect, 48 
meaning of, 59-61 
negation, 61—62 
negation of, 160 

inclusio, 192, 214 

inclusive language, 125 

indefinite, 75 

indefinite article, 27 

indicators, xvii, 6, 8, 38, 49, 50, 
52, 53, 63, 66, 76, 84, 85, 86, 90, 
91, 115, 118, 127, 128, 132, 133, 


137, 138, 149, 154, 155, 156, 

157, 161, 162, 174, 179, 182, 

195, 198, 199, 200, 204, 205, 

215, 216, 218, 220, 221, 222 
infinitive 

Hiphil, 195 

Piel, 195 
infinitive absolute 

as an imperative, 195 

use and meaning, 194 
infinitive construct 

as anoun, 187 

modal, 186 

use and meaning, 184 
infixed tav, 205 
inflection, 48 
internal criteria, 101 
interrogative particle, 54 
intransitive, 58 


J 


JEDP, 143 

Joüon, 226 

jussive, 153 
negation of, 160 


K 


KBL, 35 
Kethiv, 73 


L 


laments, 170 
law 
absolute, 168 
conditional, 168 
Leitwort, 191 
Leningrad Codex, 68 
lexicons, 12, 35 
locative he, 149 


Index 3 


M 


manuscripts, 96 
mappiq, 20, 42 


maqgeph, 28, 51, 72, 76, 156, 182 


markers, 16 

marking, 24 

Masora, 72 
magna, 73 
parva, 72 


Masoretes, 16, 17, 20, 68, 69, 72, 


73, 74 
Masoretic Text, 68 
matres lectionis, 16, 21 
metaphor, 214 
metathesis, 206 
meteg, 85 
middle, 201 
missing letters, 51, 80, 206 
mood, 60 
MT, 68 


N 


narrative, 189 
narrative criticism, 189 
narrative sequence, 59 
Niphal, 198, 222 
nouns, 24 
collective, 26 
dual, 25 
feminine plural, 25 
feminine singular, 24 
finding in BDB, 78 
irregular plurals, 24 
masculine form, 25 
masculine plural, 24 
masculine singular, 24 
number, 24, 41, 48, 105 
numbers 
cardinal, 109 
ordinal, 109, 111 
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O 


Old Hebrew scripts, 99 
omissions, 99 


P 


parablepsis, 99 
paradigm, 48 
parallelism 
antithetic, 211 
parallelism 
synonymous, 211 
synthetic, 212 
partially dynamic, 59 
partially stative, 59 
participle 
as anoun, 176 
as a predicate adjective, 176 
as an attributive adjective, 176 
Hiphil, 179 
in construct, 177 
passive, 175 
Piel, 179 
Qal, 174 
stative, 174 
use and meaning of, 176 
particle 
NI, 2 
passive, 201 
pause, 72 
Pentateuch, 69, 74, 101, 142-43, 
168 
perfect 
meaning of, 89 
perfective conjugation, 89 
perpetual Qere, 73 
person, 41, 48 
PGN, 48 
Piel 
cohortative, 161 
form of, 133, 149 
imperative, 161 


jussive, 161 
meaning of, 133 
Pilpel, 223 
plot, 189 
plural for honor, 27 
Polpal, 223 
possessive, 43 
predicate, 106 
prefix, 48 
prefix conjugation, 60 
preposition 
מן‎ 62 
prepositions, 28 
independent, 28 
prefixed, 28 
preterite, 60 
printing, 11 
privative, 134 
pronouns, 41 
independent, 41 
personal, 41 
suffixed, 63—64, 78 
Pual, 215 
purpose or result clauses, 163 


Q 


qamets, 18 
qamets hatuph, 18 
Qere, 73 

qibbuts, 18 
quiescent, 19 


R 


reciprocal, 201 
redaction criticism, 144 
redactors, 144 
reflexive, 201 

resh, 27, 62, 216 
retroversion, 96 
rhetorical criticism, 191 


root 
נתן‎ 90 
root meaning, 12 
roots, 12 
doubly weak, 54, 250, 253 
hollow, 53, 66, 80, 90, 154, 
156, 175, 179, 184, 200, 216, 
217, 223 
hollow. See II-vav or yod 
I=aleph, 154 
I-guttural, 54, 138, 154, 199, 
245, 247, 249, 251, 252, 253, 
255, 257 
II-guttural, 115, 132, 154, 161, 
180, 195, 206, 216, 245, 247, 
249, 251, 252, 255 
IIIaleph, 199, 244, 246, 248, 
250, 252, 254 
III-guttural, 50, 138, 162, 199, 
244, 246, 248, 250, 252, 254, 
256 
III-he?, 52, 54, 80, 85, 118, 127, 
132, 133, 138, 153, 156, 157, 
159, 162, 175, 180, 183, 194, 
195, 196, 199, 206, 207, 209, 
216, 217, 222, 244, 246, 248, 
250, 252, 254, 256 
III-nun, 90 
II-nun, 81 
II-resh, 195 
II-vav, 13, 52, 53, 90, 138, 153, 
194, 222, 223, 244, 246, 248, 
250, 254, 256, 258 
II-vav or yod, 52, 128, 138, 157, 
198-99, 3 
II-yod, 53, 90, 138, 153, 194, 
223, 258 
I-nun, 52, 128, 137, 138, 155, 
157, 162, 183, 196, 198, 199, 
216, 217, 221, 222, 245, 247, 
249, 251, 252, 255, 257 
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I-vav, 52-53, 81, 128, 137, 138, 
155, 157, 179, 183, 196, 198, 
199, 200, 206, 209, 216, 217, 
221, 222, 245, 247, 249, 251, 
252, 255, 2577 

I-yod, 53, 81, 128, 137, 138, 
157, 179, 204, 206, 209, 216, 
245, 249, 255, 257 

three-letter, 12 


S 


Semitic languages, 36, 37 
Septuagint, 39 
sheva, 18 
rule of, 29, 30, 154, 185 
silent, 19, 20 
vocal, 19, 20 
sibilants, 206 
sigla, 100 
sign of the definite direct 
object, 51 
simile, 214 
sneaky patah, 20 
source criticism, 141 
spelling 
defective, 21 
full, 21 
spirant, 20 
spirants, 10 
stanza, 213 
statives, 50, 58, 85, 90, 201 
stems 
meaning of, 116 
stich, 211 
stops, 10, 20, 21 
stress, 17 
style, 146 
subject, 51, 84 
suffix, 49 
suffixed pronouns, 63, 64, 78, 84, 
91, 133, 174 
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on infinitive construct, 186 

on participles, 176 
suffixes, 84 
suffixes of the perfect, 85 
syllable, 17 

closed, 17 

open, 17 

stressed, 17 

unstressed, 17 
synonyms, 38 


T 


TDNT, 39, 233 
TDOT, 39, 233 
temporal clauses, 184 
text, 96 
text-critical apparatus, 96 
text-critical note, 96 
Theological Dictionaries, 39 
tolerative, 201 
transitive, 58 
translation 
audience-oriented, 121, 123 
dynamic, 121 
dynamic-equivalence, 123 
equivalence, 121 
formal correspondence, 121, 122 
idiomatic, 121, 123 
literal, 121 
text-oriented, 121 
theories of, 121 
transposition, 99 


tricola, 211 
tristich, 211 


V 


vav consecutive, 50, 86 
vav conversive, 50, 59 
verbs, 48 

charting, 54 

finite, 174 

infinite, 174 
versions, 39, 96 
volitional, 152 
voluntaria, 58 
vowel points, 16, 21, 31, 68, 

73—14, 213 
vowels, 9, 18 

classes of, 16 

letters, 16 

long, 18 

markers, 16 

short, 18 


W 


wayyiqtol, 50 
weak letters, 51 
word order, 51 
word study, 34 


Y 


yaqtul, 60 
yaqtulu, 60 


